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RICHARD WAGNER AND THE EDDA 
by HERMANN SCHNEIDER? 


HE question of Richard Wagner and the Eddahas many 

different aspects. We will examine that which is apparently 
the simplest and most superficial, and ask how he utilized the 
Edda as a librettist. It will soon appear that our answer involves 
considerably more than a mere examination of the sources. 

By examining the Rng alone the subject can be somewhat 
limited. It is true that Wagner also projected a Wieland drama 
based on the Edda. But it was crudely and superficially con- 
ceived and entirely lacks the spirit which inspired his other works 
derived from this source. 

There is little external evidence concerning the development 
of Wagner’s interest in the Edda. In the last years at Dresden, he 
occupied himself with the Eddic material concerning the Nibe- 
lungs. Profounder studies occupied him in Ziirich, where the 
Germanic philologist Ettmiiller became his ‘Edda-Miiller’. 

It is known that the growth of the King was very gradual and 
followed a curious order, since Wagner worked backwards. 
Thus, the first drama of the series called Siegfrieds Tod was 
finished while he was still at Dresden. Der junge Siegfried, ‘a 
heroic comedy,’ came next, followed by Die Walkiire and finally 
by Das Rheingold. Yet from the outset Wagner had sketched the 
whole sequence of events from the theft of the gold to the 
retrieving of the ring by the Rhine-maidens. We must now 
examine this and all later stages in the development of the work 
in relationship to the Edda. 

1 Freely adapted from the German by K.-W. Maurer. 
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Wagner got to know the plot of the Nibelungensaga as a great 
cycle embodying several sets of legends and several clans in 
which gods, heroes and demons were inextricably confused. If 
Wagner regarded this vast succession of figures and events as old 
and original—which it is not—it was not through artistic whim 
but in accordance with the views of the scholars of his time. For 
Lachmann and von der Hagen the story of the Nibelungs was 
one great saga of ancient date. While Wagner was at work, Uh- 
land was struggling to reconstruct its history and was also 
stressing its unity. It was an accepted axiom that the gods had 
played their part in the action from the beginning, and the 
Nibelungensaga was regarded as the history of generations of 
Wodan’s protégés. The ’d/sungasaga, a Norwegian prose-tale of 
about the year 1270, was thought to be a Frankish poem of the 
fifth century. 

Such were matters as Wagner found them. Germanic philology 
meant much to him at all times, although he naturally did not 
know how to separate the grain from the chaff. It had forestalled 
him in many of his apparently most audacious combinations of 
subject-matter, such as the identification of Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen, the hero of the Wartburgkrieg, with Tannhauser. ‘Wagner 
and Germanic philology’ is a most interesting chapter of Wag- 
neriana, which still remains to be written. 

When Wagner first immersed himself in the Nibelungensaga he 
drew mainly from that German translation of the Volsungs 
which had already appeared. This is far more apparent in the 
1848 draft than one would infer from the final version of the 
Ring Wagner certainly consulted the Eddic poems simul- 
taneously, but the arrangements of events shows that he must 
have followed the Vé/sungasaga and not the Edda. Thus, in this 
draft Odin is the Volsungs’ ancestor—although Volsung is not 
yet identical with ‘W4lse’—and shelters Siegmund and Sieglinde. 
It is only here that Siegfried awakens the sleeping Bryn- 
hild on the cliff and exchanges vows with her. In the Edda, the 
sleeping Walkiire and Brynhild are still distinct, nor is there any 
mention of a potion that alienated Siegfried from his first bride 
and turned him towards Gudrun. 


1“Der Nibelungenmythus,’ Samtliche Schriften und Dichtungen, Volksausgabe II, 156. 
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Wagner’s fidelity to the ancient sources and to the theories 
evolved by the philologists of the time did not, however, lead 
him to suppress his own inventiveness. He manipulated the 
existing material with great skill, giving it tauter construction 
and a profounder significance. He merged separate figures and 
established new relationships and did this at all stages of com- 
position. | 

One of these combinations is among Wagner’s most laudable 
achievements. All his sources mentioned an otherwise unknown 
hero, Agnar, whom Brynhild defended in battle in defiance of 
Odin’s orders. As a punishment, the god plunged her into an 
enchanted sleep, from which none but the hero without fear 
might wake her. Wagner identified this Agnar with Siegmund, 
who appears in the sources as Wodan’s protégé, and meets his 
end at the hands of the god himself. This combination imparts 
to the human action of the Rzzga supremely effective inner coher- 
ence; Brynhild thus becomes the link between the generations, 
and the psychological drama of the Walkiire is complete, for it 
is now an avowed favourite of Wodan that the Walkiire protects 
against the reluctant order of the god—a transformation of the 
material with far-reaching effects. 

A second identification is of importance in that it animates 
the opposing forces in the drama represented by the supernatural 
world. The saga only provides a dwarf, Andvari, who snatches 
the treasure and ring away from Loki and sets his curse upon the 
stolen property, the after-effects of which are barely touched 
upon. Wagner identifies Andvari with Alberich, a Nibelung, the 
owner of the cap of invisibility. Thus the magic world of the 
German Nibe/ungenlied finds its way into the Ring. The ring in the 
Edda (and saga) and the cap of invisibility in the Nibe/ungenlied are 
equivalent in their effects. But a subsidiary source, the Norweg- 
ian Thidrikssaga, which is perhaps twenty years older than the 
Vélsungasaga, tells the story of the Nibelungs from German 
sources, and mentions Alberich as the great thief. So he is made 
into the thief of the Rhine gold from whom the stolen treasure is 
recovered. The figure of Mime, who in the draft replaces Regin 
of the E/der Edda, comes from the Thidrikssaga. He is the brother 
of the dragon killed by Siegfried. Here Wagner steps in with his 
first piece of independent genealogy by making Mime into 
Alberich’s brother. Thus arises the supernatural pair of brothers, 
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who are mentioned also in the Nibe/ungenlied: the two quarrelling 
brothers from whom Siegfried won the treasure. 

Wagner is again indebted to contemporary scholars for the 
pivotal position of the Nibelung’s treasure and the role of the 
Rhine gold. The treasure had always been the instrument of 
destiny in the Nibe/ungensaga. It came originally from the Rhine, 
whose gold content is mentioned in ancient sources, to which 
moreover (according to both the Nzbe/ungenlied and the Edda) it 
was finally returned. The Burgundians, also called Nibelungs, 
were equated with these former demons of mist and darkness, 
Wagner does not give them this name; for him, as for the Edda, 
they are the Gibichungen (Gjukungen in the Edda). But he followed 
the scholars by turning Hagen, the actual opponent of Siegfried, 
into a Nibelung anda son of Alberich. Already in the Thidrikssaga 
Hagen is represented as the son of an evil spirit who violated the 
mother of the Gibichungs in the night. A Middle High German 
poem relates the same of Alberich, but the fruit of this union was 
not Hagen but a certain King Ortnit. Wagner thus received sug- 
gestions for his supernatural characters from all sides and used 
them deliberately and with impressive results. 

The 1848 draft has two highly characteristic peculiarities: the 
one a deletion, the other an elaboration. The Saga (in contrast to 
the Edda) offered Wagner two versions of the well-known 
quarrel of the two queens, Brynhild and Gudrun. But Wagner 
had anticipated this fine dramatic motive in Lohengrin, where, as 
in the Nibelungenlied, the women quarrel at the cathedral porch. 
A repetition was unthinkable. The climax originally devised by 
Wagner for Siegfrieds Tod had to be abandoned for a similar 
reason. After their bodies had been burned on the pyre (in 
conformity with the Edda), Brunhild and Siegfried were to 
have been transported to Valhalla, the final tableau showing 
them in the sky. But this was the finale of the F/ing Dutchman 
over again, and it would not do. However the idea of a conclud- 
ing heavenly apparition became an obsession with Wagner from 
that time on. 

The first part to be written, Szegfrieds Tod, originated in the 
1848 draft. Though it resembles the Gétterdammerung closely tt 
cannot be given that name because of the totally different final 
tableau. The three Norns, with which the play opens, are taken 
from Fouqué’s Sigurd. The chief divergence between this version 
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and the text of the Rzng is in the first act, where not one but eight 
Valkyries (Brynhild’s sisters from the Edda) attempt to entice 
her from Siegfried back to Valhalla. The scene also lacks the 
reference to the approaching end of the gods. 


II 


The oldest version of the Riwg was thus far from fulfilling 
Wagner’s intentions: a drama of gods as well as heroes. During 
the next years the gods became more and more the centre of 
interest, and the Volsung drama became a Wodan drama, and 
a considerable enrichment of the material assisted this design. 

The original intention had been that the divine drama should 
merge into the human drama, the god become man.? 

‘The gods attempt to transmit their divine powers to man, to 
increase his strength so greatly as to make him conscious of it, so that 
he casts off divine protection in order to follow his own inclinations 
and free-will. The gods now educate men to the high destiny of 
responsibility for their own faults; they could achieve their aim by 
destroying themselves in forming these men, that is to say, by 
renouncing their immediate influence upon the freedom of human 
consciousness.’ 

And with that the gods originally withdrew from the action. 
The thought of their decline still played a shadowy part, but it 
had nothing to do with the human events. 

A deeper study of the Edda was necessary to bring Wagner into 
contact with the gods as they had appeared to the ancient Ger- 
mans, as opposed to their reflection in Old Norse poetry. The 
persistent influence of the great prophetic opening poem of the 
Edda, The Vision of the Prophetess, moulded Wagner’s new con- 
ception of Wodan and the world of the Rimg. From this poem 
comes the fatal certainty of the end awaiting the gods and also 
the figure of the great god who knows of the end and devises 
means to avert it. The plan of defence that flashed upon Wodan’s 
mind at the end of Das Rheingold and is explained to Briinhilde in 
the second act of Die Walkiire is basically Eddic. The old plan of 
the education and elevation of man is merged into this new plan. 
For men too, corresponding to the ‘Einherjern’ of Norse mytho- 
logy, were to be utilized in the great defensive. In all he did and 
planned, even in the creation of really free men, Wodan now 


1 According to a note in the 1848 draft (II, 158). 
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envisaged the approaching end, the struggle with the evil spirits, 

The myth-creating imagination of the Edda had called into 
existence an enormous number of hostile powers, who were to 
fall upon the gods at their decline. \Wagner mentions only one by 
name, Alberich, who had already assumed a key position in the 
action of the Ring. By identifying this familiar evil spirit with 
Surt, or any of the other spirits of cosmic destruction, Wagner 
welded the apparently new and irrelevant theme of the decline 
of the gods into the action of the Révg, connecting the theme 
with the ring itself. 

The new hero Wodan had been given a new opponent, Al- 
berich, who like Wodan, controls the threads of events from 
beginning to end, grasping them indeed with renewed firmness 
when the god’s hand relaxes in growing weariness. 

But at this point the subject matter made new demands upon 
Wagner, and Alberich had to be given different treatment. 
In place of Wodan, who is not noted for his cunning, it became 
necessary to introduce a better-matched adversary for the crafty 
Alberich. And here the Loki of the Regsnsmd/ comes to the fore 
for the first time, seen through the eyes of the spiteful and gifted 
author of the Lokasenna. The account of Loki’s entry into the 
circle of the gods, despised and threatened by them all and pro- 
tected by Odin alone, comes from the Edda. If Loge retains many 
more traits of good-humour and usefulness than seems proper 
to the ancient death-spirit, and if he is closely related to fire— 
his name is equivalent to the German ‘Lohe’—it is because 
Wagner conformed to theories in the history of religion that 
were generally accepted in his day and are still not entirely 
discredited. 

In the early draft, it was the three Norns who warned Wodan 
that the glory of the gods would pass. Now they were replaced 
by a divine figure whose mystical sublimity is entirely Wagner's 
own creation. He introduces a new supernatural being among the 
characters of the Edda: Erda, the earth-goddess. Even in her 
Norse form, Jérd, she plays no part in the Edda. Wagner found 
a note in Jakob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie from which he 
learnt that Erda was Wotan’s wife, and this set his imagination 
working. Erda the earth-goddess is made into a ‘Vala’ (Grimm’s 
form of the old Norse ‘Vélva,’ a prophetess) and is identified 
with the prophetess in the Eddic é/uspé and in Ba/der’s Dreams. 
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She is also connected—Wagner’s own etymology—with the 
‘Walkiire’; and as she is the beloved of the chief of the gods, the 
Valkyries, and Briinhild in particular, become daughters of Wotan 
and Erda. Erda-Vala is not only the prophetess who predicts the 
final disaster, but she is also the woman sleeping beneath the 
earth who is awakened by Odin’s death-magic and whom he 
questions concerning the approaching decline of the gods. He 
parts from her with abuse, his curiosity unsatisfied. Nowhere 
are the Edda and the Ring more closely related, both in the 
arrangement of the conversation and in the accordance of 
separate passages. Of the complete tetralogy Gétterdam- 
merung owes least to the Edda. The Siegfried drama on the 
other hand is pieced together almost entirely out of Eddic 
material. The first act corresponds to the poem Reginsmd/, the 
second to Fdafnismadl, the second half of the third act to Sigrdrifumal. 
The two chief additions, the Wanderer scenes, are also taken 
directly from Eddic poems. The conversation with Mime and 
the contest of wits are taken from the Vafthrudnismdl, while the 
conversation with Erda-Vala we recognized as derived from 
Balder’s Dreams. The only original scenes are the two with Albe- 
rich in the second act and the meeting of Wotan with Siegfried 
in the third. But even they are based on motives from the Edda, 
as when Siegmund’s sword is shattered upon the spear of Odin. 

The Wa/kiire, on the other hand, could not be built up from 
Eddic sources since the story had only come down in a prose 
version. Briinhild’s part can also scarcely be called Eddic 
although the gist of it is taken from the poem He/reidr Brynhildar. 
We have already seen that Wagner was the first to make Briinhild 
into Siegmund’s protectress. So this part is more the work of 
Wagner’s own imagination than a revival of old material. His 
capacity for bringing his creative imagination to bear upon 
scanty indications in the sources is truly remarkable. Of 
Agnar, the original of Sigmund, the Edda says only: ‘Agnar, 
whom no-one would take in’—that is an unprotected exile. 
From these few words the great tragic figure of Sigmund is 
derived. The wonderful ensemble of the Valkyries in the third 
act we owe to the bare statement in the Edda that Brynhild was in 
the company of eight other Valkyries. The wild and tangled 
incest legend of the )/é/sungasaga becomes in Wagner’s hands a 
supreme love story. The third theme in the Wa/kiare, Wotan’s 
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fall from power, is also Wagner’s own invention; the scene with 
Fricka has a Germanic root but no immediate model. 

If the Wal/ks#re demonstrates Wagner’s gift of developing 
bare statements into sublime poetry, the R/4eingo/d shows his skill 
in fusing apparently incompatible elements. The purely human 
tragedy, the heroic comedy and the drama of the gods are 
preceded by a fairy-tale. Wagner creates nowhere so freely as 
here; but the heavy hand of destiny which checks the frivolous 
action was suggested by the Vd/uspd. 

The fairy-tale in which the gods play a part is an Eddic form, 
but its home is mainly the younger or Sworra Edda, which, 
however, is sometimes based upon older sources than the 
Poetic Edda. The Rheingold is based upon one fairy-tale out of the 
older and two out of the younger Edda. In all three the hero is 
Loki, who rescues the other gods from various predicaments. 
But once among fairy-tales, Wagner turned from the Edda to 
the common European tradition. For example the trick by which 
Loki catches Alberich comes from Puss in Boots. Other sources 
are too abundant for enumeration. In the K/eingo/d alone four 
gods and three goddesses from the Germanic Olympus appear, 
all prominent characters in the Edda, and revered by the ancient 
Germans before they changed their faith. 


Ii 


It is clear that Wagner owed more than a little to the Edda. 
But his debt was purely one of raw material; the construction and 
execution were all his own. 

Between Siegfrieds Tod and the final text of the Ring, Wagner’s 
attistic values underwent their most drastic transformation. 
German art in general and German dramatic art in particular were, 
he declared, degenerate and doomed to destruction, and he 
sought not only for new subject-matter but also for new art 
forms deriving from a new reality. This vision of a new art 
coincides with Wagnet’s second study of the Edda, which in- 
fluenced his conception of the drama far more than any other 
model. It may be recalled that Homer was chief among the 
models that affected Schiller’s development as a classical drama- 
tist. But Wagner actually owes the very speech-form of his 
drama to a model that is not dramatic but epic. 

The most various motives combined to make alliterative verse 
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into an important artistic revelation for Wagner. Doubtless 
it appealed to him as a musician. At the same time, his German 
intuition led him to connect initial accentuation and alliteration. 
Though he first used alliteration in imitation of Fouqué, it was 
through the Edda that he penetrated its spirit. 

The fact that the actual rhythm of the Edda had not yet been 
determined made it all the easier for him to adapt the Eddic line 
to his own purposes. Eddic metre, properly scanned, would have 
been impossible to set to music. But Wagner avoids the jerkiness 
occasioned by the minimum of four syllables so often used in the 
Edda and contrives the exact form a musician requires. 

Wagner believed that he was furthering the ends of poetry in 
general by declaring war on the monotonous final rhyme. 
But in his attempt to enrich the spirit of the drama of the future 
by a new content, the ‘mythos’, he showed greater discernment. 

This is not the place to trace the origins of Wagner’s concep- 
tion of the ‘mythos’. It is an old and false tenet of Germanic 
philology that the Nibelungensaga is ‘mythic’ in the sense that it 
was concerned from the earliest times with religious and super- 
natural ideas, if not actually with the gods. It is only natural, that 
Wagner too held this mistaken view, which still finds adherents 
to-day. But his drama only benefited from the ‘mythos’ in so far 
as the question of content became a question of style. ‘Mythic 
style’, though Wagner himself does not say so, is the antithesis 
of everything that, hitherto, had been considered theatrical and 
operatic. The Edda taught Wagner to recognize that the princi- 
pal interest of the plot did not lie in the superficial or spectacular, 
that it aimed not at the intellect but at the emotions. It was 
determined by no particular time or place, but was simple and 
universal in its appeal, arousing few emotions, but those the 
profoundest and most sublime that men can feel. 

While the tragedy Szegfrieds Tod still had a wealth of characters 
and complications of plot, the two following parts of the Ring 
were models of dramatic concentration with few characters and 
few, but enormously strong, emotions that everyone could 
follow and share. The action carries the characters from strength 
to strength, and rapidly reaches its crisis. 

It is the Eddic, or rather, the Teutonic conception of the fable 
of which Wagner had a vision. The fables in the Teutonic lays 
are presented as simply, directly, economically, with as telling a 
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humanity as the plots of Siegfried, the Walkiire and of Tristan. 
Nor do we believe that Wagner’s choice was guided merely by 
the artistic and practical vision of a gifted dramatist; but, as with 
his choice of alliteration, it was through his essentially German 
intuition that he recognized in the Edda kindred values which 
were in complete accord with simple, profound and truly German 
sentiment. 

And as Wagner almost unawares found the link with genuine 
Germanic art, we must ask in conclusion whether the Keng as a 
whole, and particularly in the handling of the material and the 
characterization, can be accounted a monument and expression 
of pure Germanic feeling—whether Wagner instinctively kept 
intact the spirit of his ancient material, or whether, as many have 
said, he modernized and thus falsified it. 

We may not unreasonably believe that modern scholarship is 
able to enter more perfectly into the ancient Germanic concep- 
tion of the world than was possible in Wagner’s time. Measured 
by this standard the great strength of the erotic motive in the 
human characters of the Rimg must appear incongruous, al- 
though Wodan himself had inherited his amatory proclivities 
from Zeus. A more convincing picture of Germanic nature 
would show greater moderation in affairs of the heart. Again, 
the guilt of the gods, which determines their end, their resigned 
and defenceless attitude to this end, and finally the close connec- 
tion between the twilight of the gods and the death of Siegfried, 
are all ideas out of keeping with the ancient Germanic tradition. 
It should be mentioned, however, that not Wagner, but late 
Icelandic romanticism, had first made amorous passion the 


motive power of the Nibelungensaga, particularly in the part of 


the action concerned with Brynhild. Wagner even had an Eddic 
poem in his hands which traced Siegfried’s destruction exclu- 
sively to Brynhild’s slighted love. It was no fault of his if the 
ancient figures were touched with the breath of sentiment. 
The belief in the guilt of the gods, in their decline and fall, 
is late and fundamentally Christian. But it was already familiar 
to the last period of the pagan era: the opening poem of the 
Edda is fashioned around this belief. The implicit content was 
discovered by nineteenth-century scholarship: von der Hagen 
sums up the content of the Nibelungensaga in the words that 
guilt came into the world through women and gold. This is 
also the theme of the Rheingold. Von der Hagen was also of 
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the opinion that Siegfried’s death and the end of the gods were 
interdependent from the earliest times, a belief closely connected 
with that which saw in Siegfried the former god of light, of the 
day and of the sun. His death is naturally the beginning of the 
end; particularly when, as was the case for many years, he was 
identified with Balder, the first victim among the gods, whose 
death entails that of all the rest. 

In the 1848 draft there was still some mention of the future 
great battle of the gods and the whole defensive plan which 
Wotan conceives in the R4eingold presupposes it. But actually 
the gods go quietly and ingloriously to their end, by their own 
resolve and in a conflagration lit by their own hands. This 
inglorious voluntary end, which cannot be reconciled with the 
Edda, this decay of the will to live, is Wagner’s personal contri- 
bution and the most subjective aspect of the entire work. Wag- 
ner himself has forbidden us to ascribe it to Schopenhauer and 
we are quite ready to believe that the correspondence was purely 
fortuitous. But we must realize that the late heathen period itself, 
with its inner conflicts and fear of the final catastrophe, did much 
to introduce this attitude. Nor did Wagner let it enfeeble the 
dramatic pulse of the Rzvg. Only in the last scenes do we learn 
that Wotan is resigned to his end but we are spared the sight of 
his decline and fall. The sublime picture is not destroyed any 
more than in the Mezstersinger. 

When all is said, it cannot be maintained that Wagnet’s pic- 
ture of Teutonic antiquity was without falsification ; his sources 
themselves, and still less his authorities, were no longer in 
harmony with the spirit of this ancient world. But it would be 
equally wrong to maintain that his view was entirely modernized 
and sentimentalized. The chief responsibility for divergences 
from the truly Germanic must be borne by others. His responsi- 
bility is limited to that overscrupulous fidelity to the sources of 
which he himself was to boast. 

The bond between Richard Wagner and the Edda proved 
exceptionally fertile in artistic creation. But once this has been 
recognized we must distinguish them sharply in our minds; 
for Wagner cannot supplant the Edda for us any more than we 
can forego his re-creation of its figures and tales, though we 
moderns believe that we have discovered a truer approach and a 
closer relation to it. Thus the phrase will always remain valid: 
Richard Wagner and the Edda. 








THE NETHERLANDS IN THEIR CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH GERMANY 


by THEODOOR WEEVERS 


N the early Middle Ages the Netherlands with the exception 

of Flanders formed part of the Holy Roman Empire. When, 
after the conflict with the Popes, the central authority broke 
down, the Netherlands, like Italy, nominally remained part of 
the Empire, but as early as the thirteenth century their fealty to 
the Emperors had become void of practical significance. From 
then onwards the political influence of the French and English 
kings exceeded that of the emperors, and for centuries the 
western half of the Netherlands, especially Flanders, followed 
the cultural leadership of France to an even greater extent than 
did Western Germany. 

The contacts between Western Dutch literature and that 
written in the various High and Low German dialects were few 
and slight. Not so those of Eastern Brabant and Limburg. In 
Limburg arose the poet “der rehte rime alrerste began’, Henric 
van Veldeken. He wrote his Servaes in Limburg Dutch, but it 
was through his version of the Exeide and through his courtly 
love lyrics, both only preserved in a Germanized form, that he 
introduced into Germany the technique of pure rhyme. South 
Brabant produced the greatest poetical genius of the mediaeval 
Netherlands, the mystic poetess Hadewijch. A beguine nun of 
noble descent, she wrote between 1230 and 1270 a series of 
lyrics of heavenly love, tense with passionate longing and des- 
pair, in troubadour stanzas of rare perfection. Her work shows 
some influence of the German Minnesang. 

Brabant and Limburg remained in touch with German 
mysticism. The fourteenth century mystic Jan van Ruusbroec 
was a disciple of the great Eckhart. He and his friend Tauler of 
Strassburg mutually influenced each other. Otherwise Brabant 
gradually entered more into the Western French sphere to which 
Flanders had always belonged. 

The fifteenth century saw the rise of the Burgundian state, 
which successively acquired Flanders (1384), Brabant (1406-30), 
Hainault with Holland and Zeeland (1428), Luxemburg (1435- 
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s1) and Utrecht (1456). Then began the growth of a nation 
embracing all the seventeen Netherlands, both Dutch and Wal- 
loon, which was completed in 1543 with the conquest of Gelder- 
Jand. At first only united in its loyalty to the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, it acquired a more “ Netherlandish’ character after the 
loss of the duchy of Burgundy to France in 1477. The words 
spoken by the delegates of Brabant at the meeting of the States 
General after the death of the duchess Maria (1482) already strike 
an unmistakably patriotic note: “Let us cleave together like 
brothers, and in true unity and concord have the will and 
courage to preserve these countries and principalities ...tolive 
and die in the defence of our common lands.’ 

The position of the French language in the Burgundian state 
was naturally strong. That may be one of the reasons why the 
literature of the period can boast few works of genius. The best 
ate popular plays such as E/ckerlyc (the probable original of 
Everyman). But there was a wealth of folk songs of all kinds, and 
a continual give and take with Germany. Many German songs 
found their way westward, and some travelled in the opposite 
direction, such as the famous ballad Het Daghet in den Oosten. 

Under the patronage of the Burgundian dukes the Nether- 
lands witnessed a period of artistic splendour. It was the age of 
Dutch music, when Walloon and Germanic artists such as 
Josquin des Prez, Ockeghem (of Ghent) and Obrecht (of Utrecht) 
imposed their choral style on the composers of all Western and 
Central Europe. Then too, the Netherlands saw the rise of the 
first Northern school of painting. Wolfram von Eschenbach 
mentions the painters of Cologne and Maastricht as masters of 
their craft. The works painted at Cologne at a later date are 
still extant, but nothing remains of the Limburg school—unless 
possibly as an influence in the work of the founders of the 
Flemish school: Hubert and Jan van Eyck. For they came from 
Maaseik near Maastricht. Their Adoration of the Lamb, the great 
altarpiece at Ghent, and a number of smaller works are still 
world famous. Painters flocked to Flanders to work in their 
style: the Hollander Dierick Bouts, the Fleming Hugo van der 
Goes, the German Memlinc and the Walloons Jean de Mabuse 
and Roger de la Pasture. As Rogier van der Weyden the latter 
conquered all Germany when his more emotional art was spread 
far and wide by means of the newly-invented technique of 
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engraving in copper, of which Martin Schongauer of Colmar 
and Kaspar Wolgemut of Niirnberg were the masters. 

Wolgemut’s best pupil was Albrecht Diirer. He inherited his 
master’s admiration for the Dutch school. The great event of his 
life was his Rese in das Niederland (1520) which may be des- 
cribed as a cross between a merchant’s journal and a travel diary. 
It is full of his admiration for the country’s “grosse meister’ and 
its sumptuous buildings. He probably studied the work of 
Quinten Metsys and met his own disciple Lucas van Leyden. 
And twice he engraved a portrait of Erasmus. 

Erasmus grew up in the sphere of the Devotio moderna, that 
movement of lay piety which had its origin in Geert Grote, an 
admirer of Ruusbroec. It spread from Brabant to Holland, to 
the eastern provinces and Westphalia, where a largely Saxon 
literary idiom was evolved which could be understood both in 
the Western Netherlands and in Low Germany. For a time it 
looked as if this Aoine would expand at the expense of Western 
Dutch. But it was ousted by Luther’s German in the East, and in 
the Netherlands through the rise of Calvinism, which used the 
language of the Western and Southern Netherlands. 

Erasmus was a cosmopolitan, yet he is typical of his nation 
in that he was a philologist and moralist rather than a philoso- 
pher. His spirit of moderation, gentleness and tolerance has 
remained more powerful in the Netherlands than anywhere else 
on the continent. 

Erasmus tried through his immense influence to promote a 
gradual reform of the Church, and for years he succeeded in 
remaining aloof from the conflict around Luther. When he was 
at last forced to define his position he wrote against him De 
libero arbitrio. Luther replied with De servo arbitrio. ‘The mere 
fact of being forced to take sides was a defeat for Erasmus. He 
was convinced that neither party could achieve the whole truth, 
and he had the inborn distrust of conclusions hastily formulated 
that has remained characteristic of Dutch scholarship. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century there was lively 
intercourse between the Netherlands and Northern Germany. 
Lutheranism spread but little in these provinces, whose indepen- 
dent position in the Empire was legalized by Charles V at Augs- 
burg in 1548. But the Anabaptism which swept over Westphalia 
gained many adherents in Overijsel and Holland. The Baptists 
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also proselytized in Friesland, using the East Saxon idiom, so 
that Frisian began to lose ground, first to this Low German 
language, later on to the Dutch of the Calvinist church. It con- 
tinued to be spoken by the majority of the inhabitants however, 
and in the seventeenth century Friesland produced in Gysbert 
Japiks a Renaissance poet with a fine lyrical gift. 

~ 1550 marks the end of German influence in the Netherlands 
for nearly two centuries. Calvinism swiftly gained the ascen- 
dancy over all the other Protestant sects, bringing with it a fresh 
wave of French influence. But the seventeen Netherlands had 
by then undoubtedly come to form one nation, as is proved by 
the general opposition, irrespective at first of region or religion, 
to the Spanish domination. And when later the contest became a 
war between a Protestant faction supported by England and 
France, and a Catholic one loyal to Philip II of Spain, contem- 
poraries both at home and abroad long continued to regard it as a 
civil war. It was only gradually that the religious contrast 
brought about by the exile of Protestants from the South and, 
later, the economic tyranny over that unhappy country exercised 
by the Republic, that led to an estrangement. The Seven Pro- 
vinces came to regard themselves as ‘The Netherlands’, and 
Flanders and Brabant drifted into a state of passive decline which 
lasted until well into the nineteenth century. Since then Flanders 
has once more made her independent contribution to Dutch 
cultural life, but its story is outside our scope here. 

Before the cleavage had become irrevocable, however, the 
Netherlands as a whole reached their greatest cultural height. 
The achievement of the seventeenth century must be regarded 
as common to North and South, for although it was largely 
realized in Holland, the hundreds of intellectual leaders among 
the Flemings and Brabanders who emigrated thither had an 
important share in it. 

Seventeenth-century Dutch culture has two aspects, which are 
sometimes found in one and the same person, but are neverthe- 
less distinct in character. One is part of the European Baroque 
in art, and of official humanism in scholarship. Although 
not uppermost in our minds when we think of the Dutch art 
par excellence it was the dominant current even in the Republic. 
It produced the art that was then appreciated most: that of 
Rubens and Van Dijck in Flanders, of Van der Helst, Moreelse, 
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Bloemaert and Honthorst in Holland. That was the culture which 
contemporary Germany admired and imitated. Opitz natur- 
alized the learned classicist verse of Heinsius, the extreme out- 
come of a long development whose finest fruits he ignored. He 
and many others spread the Catholic ideas contained in Grotius’ 
poem entitled Bewys van den waren Godsdienst. Gryphius and his 
followers adapted the dramatic form of Hooft’s and Vondel’s 
early plays, the least characteristic feature of the Dutch drama. 
Generations of German students brought home the classicist 
learning of the Universities of Leyden and Amsterdam. They and 
indeed many of the leaders of Holland never realized that there 
was another Dutch culture which later generations were to te- 
gard as Holland’s greatest achievement. 

The nature of this art has often been characterized as realism, 
but it was more than that. The Fleming Brouwer and the Hol- 
landers Steen and Ostade were no doubt realists, and so was the 
poet Bredero in his farces, his comedies and comic songs. But 
Vondel’s Lucifer and Adam have the visionary quality that is 
also Rembrandt’s greatness. Yet the most characteristic feature of 
Dutch art lies elsewhere, in the loving observation of reality 
which produced works wherein a certain limpid clarity of atmo- 
sphere seems to glorify the objects and persons whilst faithfully 
portraying every detail. Such are the interiors of Vermeer, De 
Hoogh and Metsu, the portraits of Hals and the landscapes of 
Saenredam and Van Goyen. They correspond to the delicate 
purity of tone and atmosphere of Hooft’s songs and to the 
unearthly music of Vondel’s mature lyrics. This Holland was 
to remain practically unknown to Germany and indeed to Europe 
for nearly a century. 

About 1660 there was a sudden literary and artistic decline 
in Holland. Politically the Republic was at the height of her 
power, as was demonstrated by De Ruyter’s raid on the Medway. 
The influence of her language and culture reached its widest 
extent. Whilst the East Indies and the Cape were mainly econo- 
mic conquests, there was a marked cultural expansion towards 
the Baltic, the other artery of Dutch trade. Not only were the 
North-Eastern provinces of the Republic gradually ‘Hollan- 
dized,’ but wherever Calvinism had established itself along the 
eastern border: in Cleve and Bentheim, in Emden and othet 
East-Frisian towns, the Dutch language supplanted Low Get- 
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man as the medium of polite spoken and written intercourse, and 
rivalled High German, the language of the Lutheran church. 
It was spoken by merchant families in Danzig and Hamburg, and 
widely understood in Denmark and Sweden. This explains why 
it was possible for companies of Dutch actors to give perform- 
ances in their own language all over North Germany as well as in 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. But their repertoire already be- 
trays the incipient decay of Dutch culture, for it mainly consisted 
of free versions of Spanish and French plays, alternating with an 
occasional Dutch farce. Only rarely did they produce a play of 
Vondel or Hooft. 

Permanent evidence of the penetration of the Dutch renais- 
sance in these countries is seen in their architecture. Their towns 
still possess a considerable number of seventeenth-century 
buildings in the Dutch renaissance style. 

In the Republic the dominant Calvinist Church never 
tolerated complete liberty of religion, but there was to a large 
extent liberty of conscience, far more than in any of the sur- 
rounding countries. Holland became a refuge of nonconformist 
sects and of philosophers. Descartes lived at Amsterdam for a 
time but he remained an alien. Not so Spinoza. A Portuguese Jew 
by birth and education he became thoroughly conversant with the 
language, in which he wrote his Korte verhandeling van God, de 
mensch en deszelfs welstand. His Ethica was immediately attacked as 
an impious work. 

Some of the nonconformist Protestant sects were the only 
circles at the time who maintained a regular intercourse with 
Germany. Sebastian Franck and BGhme were translated and read 
enthusiastically among them. One of B6hme’s disciples was the 
poet Jan Luyken (1649-1712), the last of a succession of minor 
teligious poets who flourished throughout the century. 

The decline of poetry is a general phenomenon in the Europe 
of 1700, although it was more marked in Holland than else- 
where. For here it was not compensated by the rise of a modern 
prose, and that is why the Dutch eighteenth century is a barren 
period in literature. The general decline of creative energy in the 
Republic was certainly one of the causes, but the ascendancy not 


A German scholar, Georg Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, writes: ‘Man kann sagen, 
dass damals alle baltischen Kiisten, die danisch-schwedischen ebensosehr wie die deutschen, 
in der Kunst eine hollandische Kolonie waren.’ 
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only of French literary models but of the French language in 
particular had a great deal to do with it. Already before 168; 
the imitation of French manners and writings was widespread. 
But the immigration of thousands of Huguenots from France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes greatly strengthened 
this tendency. The result of the dominance of French was that 
Holland only had one moral weekly in Dutch: Van Effen’s 
Nederlandsche Spectator. All the others were written in French. 
And this state of affairs continued, greatly to the detriment of 
Dutch prose. Hemsterhuis, the philosopher who was admired by 
Herder and Goethe, wrote all his works in French. 

Germany also had her French period in the age of Gottsched. 
There again, as in Holland, the first beginnings of the romantic 
movement were stimulated by English influence. But whereas 
the Dutch romantic revival languished for want of strong per- 
sonalities, the German movement rapidly gained in strength, 
leading up to the ‘Sturm und Drang’ and the ‘Classical’ age. In 
those years the English poets were the admired masters. Dutch 
poetry of the great age, which might have been a salutary in- 
fluence of the same kind, remained unknown. This period in 
Germany marks the beginning of a steadily growing contempt 
for the Dutch language. It reached its height in the first half of 
the nineteenth century but has persisted with the general public 
down to the present day. It goes with a remarkable scorn of the 
literature, which although unknown is assumed to be as back- 
ward and unimaginative as the character attributed to the Dutch 
nation. This belief is probably due to the fact that when the great 
revolution of European literary taste took place the only Dutch 
author whose works were well known in Germany was Jacob 
Cats (1577-1660), whose monotony of rhythm, garrulous 
homeliness and pedestrian moralizations remained a byword in 
his country long after his vogue had passed. He was assumed to 
be characteristic of his nation. 

The unfavourable reputation of the language—likewise 
mainly based on ignorance—is no doubt connected with the 
social decline of Low German, its nearest relative which, though 
pronounced very differently, looks rather similar on paper, and 
has come to sound either coarse or rustic to German ears. This 
attitude has not died out, but thanks to the work of men such as 
Franck, Frings and Flemming the importance both of the Dutch 
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language and of its literature for the student of German has 
come to be recognized among German scholars. 

If Dutch poetry remained unknown, Dutch art and philo- 
sophy have exerted considerable influence in modern Germany. 
About 1750 Rembrandt had become the model and slogan of a 
number of painters and engravers such as Trautmann, Dietrich 
and Oeser. Through their teaching and their work Goethe was 
induced to study Rembrandt. He possessed a collection of his 
etchings (his Faust was published with a somewhat modified 
copy of Rembrandt’s etching with that name) and was the first 
to break with the eighteenth-century tradition of regarding Rem- 
brandt, along with Shakespeare, as a rough diamond who re- 
quired cutting and polishing. There was a time in Goethe’s 
youth when he saw indoor scenes with the eyes of the Dutch 
realist painters. He discussed the merits of the Dutch school of 
painting in his Farbenlehre. 

Germany was also the first country to recognize the import- 
ance of Spinoza. Jacobi and Mendelssohn debated the question 
whether Lessing had been a Spinozist, and Goethe wrote “dass 
ich, ohne seine Vorstellungsart von Natur selbst zu haben, doch, 
wenn die Rede ware, ein Buch anzugeben das unter allen, die 
ich kenne, am meisten, mit der meinigen tibereinkommt, die 
Erbik des Spinoza nenne miisse’. 

It should also be remembered that Herder’s system of philo- 
sophy is largely based on that of Spinoza, somewhat modified in 
the sense of Leibniz. 

If Germany was not ripe for Rembrandt and Spinoza until a 
hundred years after they lived, neither did Holland realize the 
greatness of Lessing, Herder, Goethe and Schiller in their own 
day. It is true that from 1760 onwards German influence in 
Holland was only second to that of England, which then began 
to challenge the authority of France. But it was only German 
sentimental literature (and Kant’s philosophy with a small 
minority) that really penetrated. Wolff and Deken, the only 
gifted novelists of the time, learnt their technique from Richard- 
son and admired La Nouvelle Hé/oise; they were critical of Werther 
and Svegwart, of which they saw the dangerous effects around 
them. Lessing’s Fragmente offended their Christian feelings and 
apparently disposed of his other work in their eyes. Except for 
Werther, Goethe and Schiller remained unknown until after 
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1815; the mangled stage versions of some dramas can scarcely 
count. The early nineteenth century produced a number of 
Idylls in which the influence of Luise and Hermann und Dorothea 
can be traced and the Lieder of Claudius were appreciated far 
more than those of Goethe. 

About the year 1800 Holland was behind Germany and 
England in its development, blinded to their superiority by her 
own past grandeur, which inspired her with a mixture of awe 
and pride. The attempt to free herself by following French 
guidance had failed, and Bilderdijk’s strenuous attempts to revive 
the Dutch renaissance style and verse was resulting in rhetoric. 
Holland had to assimilate both her past culture and that of con- 
temporary Europe and make them her own. That is the struggle 
which occupied her during the nineteenth century. 

Potgieter and the other authors who founded De Gids in 1837 
were the generation that initiated the national revival. Men of 
Lessing’s type (Potgieter also wrote a number of dignified and 
rather ornate reflective poems) they demanded of all poetry and 
prose that it should be worthy of the great seventeenth-century 
tradition and on a level with contemporary art abroad. They 
succeeded in establishing a vigorous prose, although Potgieter 
remained the only poet of importance. 

The nineteenth century is the first period in Dutch history 
when the influence of German letters, science and philosophy 
equalled that of France on the leading writers, and exceeded it 
with the general reader. Schiller and Heine were better known 
then than any other authors, Dutch or foreign. Goethe, the 
‘pagan poet,’ was mostly distrusted in that rather parsonic age, 
except by the liberal Protestants who hailed him and Lessing as 
‘Friends of Truth.’ But Potgieter, while also regretting Goethe’s 
lack of Christian fervour, deeply assimilated his influence, of 
which he does not show any outward traces in his work. He, like 
Goethe, expressed himself through imagined characters, thus 
shaping and clarifying his inner life. 

Potgieter’s was still an ornate involved Renaissance prose. 
Modern Dutch prose was created by Multatuli (1820-77), who 
might be characterized as the belated equivalent of the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ and Heine rolled into one. He provoked spiritual 
life by his sarcastic mockery and destructive criticism, which 
undermined many conventions and obsolete authorities. It is 
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quite likely that his supple, vigorously natural prose, although 
entirely his own, owes a debt to that of Heine. Heine’s early 
poetry had an influence, both in Holland and Flanders, that was 
as great as it was pernicious. 

The influence of German music was great both in Holland 
and Belgium throughout the nineteenth century. Mendelssohn 
and Schumann left their mark on the composers of the older 
generation, and Diepenbrock (1862-1921) owes much to Wag- 
ner. In art it was otherwise. About 1860 the Dutch painter Jong- 
kind was the forerunner of French impressionism. The Haagsche 
School (Mauve, Jozef Israéls and the brothers Maris) developed a 
way of painting which is a typically Dutch form of the Barbizon 
manner. Josef Israéls had an enthusiastic German disciple in 
Liebermann. Uhde found his style when studying Vermeer and 
Hals during a stay in Holland, and Corinth owes a debt to both 
Rubens and Hals. The most important contribution of Holland 
to modern European painting is the art of Vincent van Gogh, 
who along with Cézanne overcame the impressionist style, ‘the 
only Germanic artist since Rembrandt who was an indispensible 
link in the development of European painting’ (Meier-Graefe). 
His influence in Germany before 1930 was very great. 

The modern functional style of architecture seems to have 
arisen simultaneously and independently in Holland and Ger- 
many, largely under the influence of the same ideas (Gottfried 
Semper, Viollet-le-Duc). Berlage’s Amsterdam Exchange (1897- 
1903) was the first mature work. It is probable that he and Peter 
Behrens mutually influenced each other in later years. Art his- 
torians of the future may well find that the new brick architec- 
ture which was evolved in Holland between 1913 and 1920 
contributed some features of style to the German Backsteinbau 
after the war. 

The rise of modern Dutch architecture is part of a general 
revival which began in 1880 with the emancipation of poetry 
from homely realism, patriotic rhetoric and pseudo-Heine. It was 
the so-called Beweging van Tachtig with their periodical De Nieuwe 
Gids. The strongest influence on the poets of the group: Kloos, 
Verwey and Gorter, was that of Keats and Shelley. They pro- 
duced a lyrical epic and some of the freshest lyrics in the language 
before the movement lost itself in impressionist extravagance. 
Their forerunner Perk, who died young, in 1881 was inspired to 
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his sonnets by Potgieter, and still more by Goethe. Indeed 
Goethe throughout this period probably was an influence none 
the less real for being concealed and mostly unmentioned. But, as 
regards the nation as a whole, English and American influences 
have probably been the stronger ones since 1890. German 
science and learning were not studied less than in the preceding 
period, but they lost their position of pre-eminence. 

About 1890 these and some younger poets evolved a more 
restrained poetry of ideas, of which Verwey, Henriette Roland 
Holst, Boutens and Leopold are the chief representatives. Bou- 
tens has affinities with the French Symbolists and with Novalis; 
Verwey, whose influence as a critic was considerable from 1890 
till 1920, became friendly with Stefan George when the latter 
read Verwey’s review of his Pi/gerfahrten and Algabal. Their 
friendship lasted from 1895 till 1910 and led to mutual transla- 
tions which appeared in the Blatter fir die Kunst and De Beweging. 
Verwey and George doubtlessly influenced each other in their 
work and ideas. Their relation was of more than literary import- 
ance in that they recognized in each other the characteristic 
qualities of their respective nations which, in spite of mutual 
respect, led to a breach. In the early days of their friendship 
Verwey formulated what struck him as the genius of Holland as 
“Glorification of Reality’, that of Germany, which he found in 
George, as ‘Majesty of Personality’. Their intercourse kept on 
revealing to them their frequent concords in ideas, their pro- 
found differences of national /abitus. The instinctively democra- 
tic Hollander came to know George’s deeply-rooted hierarchical 
sense, and the German wondered at Verwey’s equally typical 
mixture of matter-of-factness and idealism, and at his strange dis- 
belief in publicity and representation. When the crisis came their 
differences had accentuated themselves: ‘George’s ideal was a new 
religion, originating in Germany and imposed by Germany 
upon the world. Mine was a world community without imposed 
forms of religion, in which each nation should retain its own 
nature.’ 

The living imaginative contrast had become an ideological 
conflict which obscured the lasting value of this friendship. But 
ideologies are temporary, they come and go. It is the poetic ideas 
of the nations that are permanent, and they do not conflict but 
complement each other. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS 
DURING THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS 


by Vetr VALENTIN 


— year, 1940, will be the centenary of one of the most 
serious crises in the relations between France and Germany. 
The famous patriotic song by N. Becker: ‘Sie sollen ihn nicht 
haben, den freien deutschen Rhein’, is a creation of that year—a 
poem of greater political interest than artistic value. Other major 
political tensions took place in 1859, 1866, 1875, 1887, 1905, 
1911, 1938. Then there were, of course, the two wars, 1870-71 
and the World War. Again, there were minor frictions in 1830, 
1848, 1855, 1863, 1923. A superficial observer would have the 
impression of a constant quarrel between the two great countries. 
Thus it seems worth while to study the nature of these relations 
more thoroughly. 

As to civilization, there are no two countries in the world 
which have so much in common, in spite of a national character 
which proved to be more and more antagonistic. Mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion of ‘esprit’ and ‘Geist’ have constantly alter- 
nated. Unfortunately, experience has shown that in spite of these 
cultural links there was not the slightest improvement in politi- 
cal relations. All that France had done for Germany in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was amply repaid by the 
Germans in the nineteenth century. Madame de Staél described 
literary and philosophical Germany in the classic period as a 
revelation of the human spirit. Delacroix illustrated Goethe’s 
Faust, Hegel was studied with devotion by A. Comte and Taine, 
Renan was a pupil of D. F. Strauss and L. Feuerbach. The mutual 
stimulus was particularly valuable in the forties when many left 
wing German thinkers found a refuge in Paris. Heine gavea 
wonderful portrait of modern French life in his Lwufetia, the 
Deutsch-Franzésischen Jahrbiicher edited by A. Ruge became the 
organ of a new European feeling. On the other hand, early 
French socialists became popular in Germany, even Karl Marx 
learned more from his enemy Proudhon than he cared to admit. 
Flaubert, Balzac, Maupassant and Emile Zola became the god- 
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fathers of modern German literature, the painters of impression- 
ism deeply influenced Menzel and Leibl, Liebermann and Thoma. 
Richard Wagner’s great ambition was to conquer the capital of 
the second Empire with his music. From the famous first per- 
formance of Tannhduser onwards to the critical struggles of the 
closing century—fought and won by Catulle Mendés and the 
Countess Greffhule—his musical work and theory occupied the 
French spirit in the most conspicuous way. Romain Rolland’s 
hero in the brilliant novel Jean Christophe was a German musician, 
and all problems of German musical development from Beet- 
hoven to Strauss were discussed with a genuine admiration, with 
a real love. A play called Beethoven dealing with the master’s 
troubles in private life and the immortality of his work was 
a tremendous success at the “Odéon’ as late as 1909. The present 
writer has listened in the French chamber to Jean Jaurés when 
he eloquently praised German spiritual culture amidst an atmos- 
phere of parliamentarian irony and scepticism. The great Ger- 
man poet Rainer Maria Rilke became the secretary of Rodin, 
both men, exercised an enduring influence upon one another, a 
sincere artistic feeling linked them together; later Rilke even 
wrote wonderful poetry in the French language. All this, it was 
true, was the result of profound respect and true kinship. But 
it did not help at all. Maurice Barrés, the pupil of Goethe, 
Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hartmann, preached hatred 
against Germany, Charles Maurras used his intimate knowledge 
of Nietzsche as a weapon against the Fatherland. France and 
Germany shared the Gothic style, the Renaissance, the Baroque, 
Romanticism, Impressionism, Naturalism, and Symbolism; 
different as these are, there is something in common between 
them, a sort of spiritual fraternity which existed neither between 
England and France, nor between England and Germany. All 
that counted for nothing as far as foreign policy was concerned. 
Frictions, tensions, misunderstandings, national hatred, wars, 
followed one upon another and became steadily worse. Frederick 
the Great, often an ally of the French, beat them at Rossbach to 
the great satisfaction of his countrymen. But he continued to 
speak and write in French. He would not have dreamt of despising 
French literature or of slighting French art. The same attitude 
prevailed during the Napoleonic wars. Many young French girls 
married German officers, and this happened even during the 
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Franco-German war. After that war inter-marriage between the 
two nations became quite exceptional. It was the war against 
Napoleon which produced the first scanty symptoms of national 
hatred of the French, chiefly in Prussia. In the Rhineland, in South- 
ern Germany, the French Emperor remained even after his fall a 
sort of hero and a prophet of modern conditions of political 
life as we see in that fine story, Das Bild des Kaisers, of Wilhelm 
Hauff, the Swabian poet. The period of liberalism and middle 
class intellectualism was very favourable to a broader attitude; 
education suppressed prejudices, travelling widened the point 
of view, linguistic studies produced an unbiased rapprochement 
of spiritual leaders. Modern mass movement, however, has 
destroyed all the possibilities which resulted from such a 
development. Hyper-nationalism with its appeal to selfish and 
brutal instincts crushed nearly all the effects of education and 
humanitarianism. Artistic and scientific points of view no longer 
mattered, they continued to exist only as enjoyments of dwind- 
ling minorities—of the happy few. Technical and economic 
interests separated the nations, their knowledge of one another 
became more and more superficial, their competition became 
unfriendly and violent. Even in the old days common interests 
in philosophy and music were unable to prevent political strug- 
gles; it was not surprising that the new forms of sport and 
technical competition did not foster a real peace. Thus the out- 
look is fairly pessimistic. Clumsy cultural propaganda does not 
help to reconcile great nations. Political questions can only be 
solved from a purely political standpoint. 

Two groups of problems separated France and Germany in 
the last century as they have done before. The first was the 
frontier problem, the second was the problem of political rivalry. 
French history is a striving after safe frontiers against all her 
neighbours. France was always worried by the pressure of other 
powers, first of England, then of Spain in the Netherlands and 
on the Pyrenees, finally of Germany, mainly Austria, but later 
Prussia and the Bismarckian empire. France was anxious to 
destroy the middle Empire, Lothari Regnum, she absorbed 
Burgundy, she wanted the Rhine and the Rhine country as a 
symbol of power, of European hegemony, but principally for 
reasons of safety. The French Nation has been built up by 
amalgamation of the folk of many frontier districts who were 
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not French at all, who did not know French—the Bretons, the 
Catalans, the Flemish, the people of Savoy and Nice, the German- 
speaking people in Lorraine and Alsace. No frontier is quite 
correct, therefore no frontier is quite wrong. The majority of 
European frontiers are neither natural nor linguistic, nor racial, 
nor ethnical, but simply historical; that means they are the results 
of modern warfare, they are fixed according to the actual military 
and political situation, they are dictated to the vanquished by the 
conqueror for his own interests. Strategical, legal, economic 
interests determine frontiers much more than the ideal points of 
view as they are suggested by modern political philosophy. Old 
frontiers, especially in the Central European countries, where so 
many wars have changed the map, were chiefly dictated by chance, 
and all ethnical, linguistic and national interests have adapted 
themselves to the frontiers instead of fixing them. Experience 
tells us that every new frontier causes new injustice by changing 
wrong into right, and that the best frontiers are the very old ones 
to which many generations are accustomed, since their deficien- 
cies are no longer felt. Keeping these facts in mind, the problem 
of the Franco-German frontier can be better understood. In 
mediaeval days many French-speaking people belonged to the 
Roman Empire; nobody bothered about that. Louis XIV did not 
think of forcing his German-speaking subjects to speak French, 
not at least in private. The linguistic and national factors did not 
count for much before the Great Revolution. Through the 
Napoleonic wars and the benefits of the modern political life 
bestowed by the Revolution, the German-speaking subjects of 
France became nationalistic Frenchmen who had to learn 
French, just as the Polish-speaking subjects of Prussia had to 
learn German and were expected to feel and behave as good 
Prussians. Unfortunately, French civilization was more attrac- 
tive for the people of Alsace and Lorraine than the Prussian 
civilization for the Poles. 

The frontier question proved to be combined with political 
tivalry in Europe. There is an old slogan in German popular 
history “Der Erbfeind’—the hereditary enemy; many generations 
of schoolboys in the Fatherland have been told that the French- 
man was and would be for ever the Erbfeind. Is there any truth 
in it from a scholarly standpoint? 

Since the early middle ages an old rivalry had existed between 
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the King of France and the Roman Emperor. The authority of 
the Emperor had always been respected as a sort of spiritual 
power, the Emperor being half a priest. But as a secular ruler, 
the King of France assumed full sovereign equality; as the French 
lawyers have put it very handsomely: ‘Le roi de France est 
empereur dans son royaume.’ Later on, Louis XIV used Roman 
law against German institutions. French Latinism destroyed the 
irrationalism of German states; its right to interfere increased in 
the same ratio as the King of France’s power as an acknowledged 
member of the Holy Roman Empire. In so far, France actually 
was and remained the hereditary enemy of the Emperor, of the 
house of Austria. But the Emperor was no longer to be identified 
with Germany. The King of France who attacked the Austrian 
Breisgau and the Spanish, later the Austrian Netherlands, 
tried to be the best friend of the Rhenish electors, of Bavaria and 
Brandenburg-Prussia. The Great Elector received for many 
years considerable sums as subsidies, the Wittelsbach electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne were banned by the Emperor in the most 
solemn way for their alliance with the French. Frederick the 
Great was many a time the ally of France, certainly not a very 
faithful one. Prussia was the first country to make peace with 
the leaders of the French Revolution in 1795 and, by her strict 
neutrality, made it possible for Napoleon to beat Austria and 
Russia. After Jena and Tilsit, Prussia again became the ally of the 
French; she allowed Austria to be beaten in 1809 and Russia to 
be attacked in 1812. Mazarin founded the first Rhenish confedera- 
tion, an alliance between France and the minor principalities of 
Western Germany. It worked fairly well for ten years (1658-68). 
The friendship between France and German particularism, the 
co-operation with all these princelets against Austria, was a 
profitable tradition of central European policy. Bismarck only 
went back to old usages when he fostered the friendship with 
Napoleon III. French inactivity hindered Great Britain from 
helping Denmark in 1864, French benevolent neutrality made 
possible the terrible defeat of Austria at K6niggratz. Bismarck 
would not have dared to engineer these two wars against the 
general public opinion of Germany and Europe if he had not 
calmed the French Emperor by promises of an adequate com- 
pensation somewhere along the Franco-German frontier. There 
was no obligation in the legal sense, there was no definite agree- 
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ment, but a moral pledge undoubtedly existed. It was Bismarck’s 
master stroke to keep Napoleon III patient and trustful. The old 
King of Prussia bluntly refused to cede any German land. But 
it was one of Bismarck’s most successful manceuvres to construct 
a difference between himself and his sovereign so that the partner 
had the impression that Bismarck himself would go much farther. 
Napoleon did not like being cheated, and was resolved after 
1867, to realize his claims as soon as possible. The turning point 
was the Luxemburg affair. It is utterly false that any ‘hereditary 
enmity’ existed between France and Germany before 1867. Bis- 
marck and Napoleon were on friendly terms, Napoleon II and 
Francis Joseph were reconciled after the settlement of the Italian 
troubles, their conference at Salzburg 1867 started a new 
rapprochement. Bismarck himself proposed several times that 
Napoleon should divide Belgium with the Dutch and, perhaps, 
the Prussians or take Luxemburg. The Emperor of the French 
realized that an attack on Belgium would have ruined his rela- 
tions with Great Britain, which were no longer any too intimate 
after the Crimean War and the Polish and the Schleswig-Holstein 
business. The population of Luxemburg was partly French- 
speaking, the country was of high economic value for the iron 
ore it contained and, from the military standpoint, no longer 
essential to modern warfare. It is quite probable that Luxemburg 
as a compensation for France would have saved Europe from the 
Franco-German war with all its consequences. It was perhaps 
Bismarck’s most terrible dilemma. He had the choice between a 
certain security in Europe, obtainable by the annexation of Luxem- 
burg by the French, and the alliance with German nationalism 
which claimed Luxemburg for the Fatherland asa part of the 
old Empire, as the cradle of a most glorious Imperial family, as 
a fortress of the German Confederation. Luxemburg was then 
given a collective guarantee of neutrality by the European powers 
at the London Conference, no triumph for Napoleon and a moral 
defeat for Bismarck. This was the personal breach between the 
two statesmen. Napoleon started his diplomatic offensive against 
Bismarck’s North German Confederation which resulted in the 
exchange of autograph letters between the sovereigns of France, 
Italy and Austria. Bismarck’s answer was the candidature of the 
prince of Hohenzollern to the throne of Spain. The old political 
tivalry between Austria and France was definitely carried over 
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into Bismarck’s coming empire. The secret treaty between 
Francis Joseph and Napoleon in spring 1866, the military con- 
versations between French and Austrian experts before the out- 
break of the Franco-German war show how the balance of power 
had changed. Weakened Austria played the role of the minor 
German states of old days, and Greater Prussia continued the 
traditions of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Bismarck’s earlier foreign policy became successful to such an 
astonishing degree on account of.one outstanding quality—its 
elasticity. After the Franco-Prussian war the policy acquired a 
slightly one-sided bias. Alsace and Lorraine were taken away 
from France without a plebiscite. On the contrary, the deputies 
of the two provinces had publicly protested against the annexa- 
tion in the French chamber, the National Assembly of 1871. 
Savoy and Nice had been handed over to France in 1860 after a 
plebiscite which was a great moral victory for the Emperor of 
the French. The German middle states and Frankfort which 
were conquered by the Prussians in 1866 were not asked at all, 
because their answer would not have been very favourable. In 
the peace treaty of Prague the northern part of Schleswig was to 
decide its future by a plebiscite which did not, in fact, take place 
before the World War. Napoleon’s democratic dictatorship sup- 
ported by plebiscites, was opposed by Bismarck’s authoritarian 
dictatorship. Bismarck personally did not like the idea of taking 
Alsace-Lorraine but he was unable to make a second preliminary 
peace of Nikolsburg (1866), a treaty of resignation which would 
have been denounced by all nationalistic and militaristic groups. 
Bismarck, the champion of Prussian nationalism, now had to 
respect his new alliance with the popular forces of Germany. 
The peace treaty of Frankfort (1871) caused a permanent antag- 
onism between the new German Empire and France which had 
never existed in such a sharp form before. The frontier problem 
and the problem of political rivalry were now combined. Alsace- 
Lorraine became a symbol of European hegemony, which 
certainly was absurd, but two generations of French and German 
patriots believed in that dogma. 

Was any relaxation possible? Bismarck himself was anxious 
to give the French an opportunity to compensate themselves. 
He did not oppose the building-up of a large French colonial 
empire. Even a sort of friendly competition became feasible in 
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the eighties during the period of Jules Ferry, who had to pay 
bitterly for his reasonable attitude towards Germany. France 
took Tunis and the Congo, she developed her position in Asia. 
Many German politicians have severely blamed old Prince Bis- 
marck for his weak conciliatory attitude in colonial matters. Was 
it wise to give the French a chance of creating a colonial army 
from the natives of her colonial empire which would be very 
effective one day on the European continent? Bismarck’s succes- 
sors behaved very imperialistically, but it had become increasingly 
dificult to form a respectable empire. The old European rivalry 
between France and Germany was transplanted to Africa instead 
of being smoothed over by colonial co-operation. Morocco and 
Alsace-Lorraine each added fuel to the fire. It must be admitted 
that it was very difficult indeed to find a satisfactory solution 
under the existing circumstances. Could William II arrange a 
plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine, which he had inherited from his 
ancestors and which was linked with the most glorious records 
of modern German history? Should he manufacture a sort of 
friendly exchange of the French-speaking territory of Alsace- 
Lorraine for some colonial possessions? Any such aspiration 
would have premised an advanced political status in Germany, 
an enlightened public opinion, a democratic belief in rationalistic 
methods of internationalism—just the contrary of the dynamic 
and emotional powers which ruled imperialistic Germany. 

After the World War the situation was changed. The two 
provinces were reunited with France, the plebiscite after all had 
taken place, not in a very legal form but as a spontaneous and 
dramatic return of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine to their 
old mother country. These demonstrations in November 1918, 
long before the conclusion of the peace treaty, were very humil- 
lating for Germany. She had done a great deal for the ‘Reichs- 
land’. In the early years of the occupation many blunders were 
made, but later on a permanent improvement was visible, cer- 
tainly with some deplorable setbacks, as during the Zabern 
affair. In 1918 many patriotic Germans considered the people 
of the former German Alsace-Lorraine as lost for ever, accusing 
them of lack of gratitude and common German feeling. During 
the World War little hatred existed between the Germans and the 
French, the fight was accepted and considered, so to speak, as a 
manifestation of the will of destiny. Actually, there existed in 
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Germany a real and deep hatred of England, a hatred resulting 
from disappointment and repudiated affection. 

After such a terrible struggle fought out by both sides in a 
brave soldierly spirit could not Franco-German relations be 
restored on a new basis of fair rapprochement? This was the thesis 
of the so-called Continental policy, inaugurated by Mr. Kaliski, 
a then well known writer and editor of the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte, adopted later on by the Vossische Zeitung. The argument of 
these politicians was that the tension between Germany and 
France was comparatively new; that eternal enmity does not exist 
between great nations—the reconciliation of France and Great 
Britain was the best proof of this—that the reunion of Alsace- 
Lorraine with France must be considered as permanent and 
definite; that economic interests do not separate France and 
Germany, that, on the contrary, they were very good customers. 
Certainly, since the famous commercial treaty between France 
and the Prussian Zollverein, agreed on just before the formation 
of Bismarck’s cabinet in 1862, an increasing economic exchange 
had taken place between the two countries; it was a pity that no 
securities were officially quoted on the stock exchange, certainly 
a lamentable handicap to normal development.—Politically, 
distrust and apprehension of Great Britain fostered the idea of a 
continental rapprochement. Did not Bismarck in his early days 
neglect England in favour of a continental triple alliance between 
France, Prussia and Russia? The adherents of the continental 
policy were not even averse from wooing bolshevist Russia, 
keen as they were on uniting the continent for joint action, if 
need be, against Great Britain. Kaliski and his group were cer- 
tainly interesting publicists, but official German foreign policy 
under Stresemann took another turn. 

The last point can only be grasped when the much discussed 
influence of home policy on foreign policy is considered. One 
has to remember the rivalry between the houses of Bourbon 
and Habsburg—both of whom represented European abso- 
lutism, both of whom were militaristic, bureaucratic and 
Roman Catholic—they were but variations of the same political 
type. The position changed during the Napoleonic period. 
The war lost by Austria in 1809 differed from the earlier 
wars of the coalition. An Austrian popular movement arose 
against the French Emperor, who, himself the son of the 
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reat Revolution, had married his mother as Oedipus, but 
had killed her as Orestes. The Prussian outburst of popular 
hatred against French oppression was a more violent repeti- 
tion of Austria’s example; it proved effective because of the 
successes of the popular movements in Spain and in Russia. 
At the last minute the dictator Napoleon tried to effect a recon- 
ciliation with the forces of liberalism and nationalism—no better 
proof of the overwhelming strength of the popular movement 
could be produced. France dropped Napoleon to achieve a 
reasonable peace. The Emperor was beaten at Waterloo, but 
France had won the battle, she obtained very favourable terms. 
Napoleon served as a lightning conductor, he disarmed all 
national passions directed against France by concentrating them 
on himself. Bismarck and Napoleon III were chips of the same 
block, especially where home policy was concerned. Public 
opinion in Germany considered the minister of the Prussian 
‘Konflikt’ as a pupil of the sanguinary man of December. Schwar- 
zenberg’s Austria and the ‘Centralism’ of the first period of 
Francis Joseph’s rule showed the same type of dictatorship on a 
militaristic basis. Austria was first to try middle class liberalism 
asa new form, Bismarck and Napoleon III followed suit. There 
are of course differences in style and method as mentioned above. 
But one could not say that home affairs sharpened the existing 
antagonism. 

After the Franco-Prussian war, the position became different 
again. The third Republic was rather conservative, indeed, it 
sometimes drew very near to legitimistic monarchism—never- 
theless, Bismarck as well as William II, isolated the French 
Republic by using anti-revolutionary arguments and by appeal- 
ing to the dynastic feelings and internationalism of the thrones. 
It did not work very well in England, but Russia, Austria, and 
Italy, even Belgium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries 
were more responsive—foracertain period atleast. Afterthe World 
War, Germany and France were both democratic republics. That 
fact did not cause France to be more generous to the beaten 
enemy; the Ruhr occupation was applied by one republican 
sister to the other and became the turning point of European and 
of German policy. National-Socialism has created a type of state 
which differs immensely from the French Republic. In spite of so 
sharp a contrast of the governmental systems, a slight improve- 
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ment in foreign relations was possible. In our new period of the 
armaments race, the aim of preserving peace is so urgent that 
the deviations of political ideology are generally understated, at 
least by democratic ministers who are on the defensive. Practic- 
ally speaking, the differences between the two types of countries 
as they are to-day will seem less conspicuous in wartime. The 
democracies would adopt dictatorial methods and the dictator- 
ships would loose all popular passions to give their people an 
illusion of self-determination. 

To sum up—Germany and France are linked by many ties of 
civilization but separated, not indeed by an eternal enmity 
which does not, and never did exist, but by many historical 
events and bitter memories. Their interest in self-preservation 
and a common European interest of co-operation in a period 
of African, Asiatic and American growing independence, should 
induce an atmosphere of conciliation. After so many dis- 
appointing experiences in the past, it is improbable that the 
two countries can find their way alone to a lasting friendship. 
Great Britain, perhaps, could help a little. 
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GEORG KAISER 
THE LEADING PLAYWRIGHT OF EXPRESSIONISM 


by HuGo F. KoENIGSGARTEN! 


HE year 1917 was the first performance of Die Barger von 
Calais at the Neues Theater in Frankfurt. This was an event 
which, in its importance for modern German drama, may only 
be compared with the first performance of Vor Sonnenaufgang 
in 1889. On both occasions a new movement and a new author 
wete presented to the public: Georg Kaiser, the Expressionist, 
and Gerhart Hauptmann, the representative of Naturalism. 
Other pieces followed, with a rapidity indeed, unparalleled 
in the history of the modern theatre. In 1917 Kaiser had six new 
plays performed, and five in 1918. And in each following year 
from two to three additional dramas were written. The play- 
wright’s long pent-up energies were as if explosively released. 
What manner of man was Georg Kaiser, who in 1917 had 
attained his fortieth year? He was a native of Magdeburg, a 
rather dull city in Central Germany, which played no part in his 
intellectual development. When he was twenty, he went to the 
Argentine on business, but returned because of fever. For a 
decade he lay in a state of curious apathy, but during these years 
he was summoning the vitality of which he was later so prodigal. 
‘Restored health importuned me to make my confession; I 
recognized art as the best medium, and I knew at once that I had 
a mission.’ Thus he writes in a short autobiographical sketch. 
Already prior to the accelerated productivity of 1917, Kaiser 
had completed a number of plays: Der Geist der Antike, Rektor 
Kkist, Der Kongress (re-named Der Prdsident), Grossbirger Méller 
(re-named David und Goliath), and Die jidische Witwe. These are 
all comedies which as yet hardly betray the author’s character- 
istic manner, though certain typical motives can be detected in 
embryo. Both in Re&tor Kleist and Geist der Antike, the conflict is 
one between ‘the intellect’ and ‘life’. In both comedies a man feels 


1 Translated from the German by Cedric Hentschel. 
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the burden of ‘the intellect’, and strives for a warmer and more 
immediate perception of life. ‘Am I not alive? Am I not life 
itself?’ asks Rektor Kleist. “We hover just above the surface of 
life, which glows and blossoms and riots beneath us.’ And the 
archaeologist in Geist der Antike, who journeys to Greece on a 
scientific mission, returns a different being. He recognizes as his 
supreme duty ‘the service of thrice-holy Life’. Moreover, the 
Judith of Die jiidische Witwe, the wite of an old man, unconsciously 
seeks a more vital form of existence, rooted in the instincts. It is 
her instinct which prompts her to visit the tent of Holofernes, 
and thus, against her real intention, turns her into her people’s 
saviour. 

The influence of Frank Wedekind on the early Kaiser is un- 
mistakable. Wedekind had progressed beyond the prevalent 
Naturalist ideal, and made mock of bourgeois reality. In the teeth 
of all moral and social conventions, he sounded his paean to the 
untrammelled dominion of the instincts, to the perfect freedom 
of ‘the strong and beautiful animal’. His sentiment, it is true, 
was masked by the grimace of the jester, and his moral scheme 
was limited to erotic unrestraint. Yet, in his demand for a new 
scale of values, in his grotesque distortion of reality, he pre- 
figured a significant revolution, the subjection of Realism. These 
were the first dim tokens of a new attitude towards art and life, 
the first prophecy of Expressionism. 

It is usual to regard Expressionism as a by-product of war- 
time chaos. Actually, the movement began before the War. 
Reinhard Sorge’s Der Bettler (1912) was the first truly Expres- 
sionist German play. Der Sohn, by Hasenclever, was written in 
1914. But the World War, together with the upheavals it in- 
duced in society and morals, did foster the full development of 
these new tendencies, which reached its culmination between 
1917 and 1923. 

The essence of Expressionism has been defined as a revolt 
against the nineteenth century. However varied and conttra- 
dictory the intellectual cross-currents of the second half of this 
epoch may have been, they are all deducible from the primacy of 
a world-view based on the study of natural science, mechanics 
and history. Matter begins to triumph over man. Man becomes an 
apparatus for reflecting natural laws. This attitude finds its 
appropriate art-forms in Realism and Impressionism. The world 
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is resolved into multitudinous images, images of society, images 
of history, ‘milieus’, while human beings are disposed of as 
combinations of various psychological qualities—‘characters’. 
Even where this type of art allies itself to the nascent Socialist 
movement, and pleads a cause, it does so by depicting the 
ugliness of poverty (as in Gerhart Hauptmann’s early dramas). 

The first reaction, at the close of the century, against this 
Realistic art, took the form of Neo-Romanticism. This entailed a 
re-discovery of beauty, and strengthened man’s visionary longing 
for a life transcending the material. But Neo-Romanticism too, 
sprang from a basic nineteenth-century conception, from the 
idea that ‘things’ mould the life of man—no longer perhaps 
through their plump externality, but by their melody, perfume, 
or colour. 

Expressionism is the first genuine revolt against this concep- 
tion of art and life. It is focused on the immediate and unadul- 
terated expression of Man. The world does not fashion Man; 
Man fashions the world. He is the absolute criterion for all 
things. The nuances of time and environment fall from him like 
rags—and only naked Man is left, with his instincts, his ecstasies 
and his visions, Man—timeless, and immutable. 

In the years just prior to the War, this view of art bore the 
stamp of anarchism. The lone and isolated individual wished to 
give complete expression, to the life he lived to the full. The War 
gave Expressionism its full meaning. For the War shattered the 
material world, and abandoned man to his primitive life-instinct. 
It created the Chaos which the Expressionists had beheld in 
visions. From out of this Chaos came the crusade for a new 
world, the cry for reconciliation and love of one’s neighbour. 
The rebirth of the individual was to result in the rebirth of 
society and of mankind. In this way Expressionism began to 
veer towards the sphere of social problems, and towards the idea 
of the community, which had originally been foreign to it. But 
this dualism of the ego and the community emerges as the 
fundamental conflict of the whole movement; as such, it is the 
central problem in the work of Georg Kaiser. 

The War was at its zenith, when Die Barger von Calais was first 
performed. It is the first of Kaiser’s plays which is genuinely 
idiosyncratic. Perhaps his manner is somewhat disguised by the 
historical content; the story is based on the self-sacrifice of the 
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six burghers during the siege of Calais; Kaiser had been inspired 
by Rodin’s celebrated group. Nevertheless Kaiser’s drama is 
anything but an historical play. The costume, back-cloth, 
milieu, are all without significance. Kaiser shows man and his 
idea, naked and unadorned; the dialogue is typically Expres- 
sionist, impulsive and ecstatic. The language of Expressionism 
departs entirely from the Naturalist medium, which is attuned to 
colloquial speech, the dialect of a given countryside, the idiom 
of a class or an individual. It rejects all local, temporal, or psycho- 
logical nuances. It is the immediate expression of an emotion 
liberated from all restraint. Its essence emerges in ecstatic 
orgasms, in flaming oratory, in confession. But a second principle 
of style is elaborated in this drama for the first time. This reunites 
the elements diffused by Expressionism, in a new organic whole. 
The plan of Kaiser’s dramas is in sympathy with the spirit of 
modern architecture. They are ‘constructed’ down to the last 
detail. The grouping and the gestures are stylized, even as 
regards the form taken by the stage directions. Both these factors 
of style are revealed in Kaiser’s diction, in the contrast of 
generous, explosive ebullitions on the one hand, and of a thin 
trickle of dialogue, lapsing into set formulas, on the other. 

His men and women are not ‘characters’; psychologically they 
are unconvincing. They are types, the advocates of ideas. Their 
dialogue is a dialectic conflict of ideas. Kaiser often referred to 
Plato as the type of the pure dramatist: “The representation of 
thought, in its final form, entails a transition to the corporeal. 
At this point drama is born.’ But what is Kaiser’s fundamental 
idea? 

In Die Barger von Calais, the blind father, standing by the corpse 
of his son, who has sacrificed himself for the community, cries: 
‘I have seen the New Man; to-night he was brought to birth!’ 
This is the first clear mention of a theme that can be traced right 
through Kaiser’s work. He himself once called it ‘the regeneration 
of man.’ A human being, sundering his ties with his family and 
profession, ‘sets out’ (bricht auf) on a precarious chase for some 
unknown, goal. Generally, he is side-tracked by some chance, 
and trifling incident: a cashier becomes conscious of the perfume 
used by a lady unknown to him; a pawnbroker discovers a lost 
letter; an official is thrown out of his stride by not having to 
work on a week-day. The slighter the cause, and the more 
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colourless the individual, the more clearly the pure idea emerges. 
‘That’s how bolts descend on us from the blue’ says the pawn- 
broker in Nebeneinander—‘we don’t know why; whether to lead 
us to sin, or enlightenment.’ At bottom, the idea is always the 
same; someone escapes the tenacious hold of his surroundings, 
and wins through to a new, and more vital, conception of life. 
For his fellows he becomes a lost soul, a man possessed; but he 
himself has attained a sphere into which the din of this world 
cannot penetrate. He is the Expressionist Man, who has van- 
quished the material universe. 

Kaiser shows us the world of ‘things’, man’s physical environ- 
ment, in many different forms. It assumes the guise of the state, 
of law, the police, machines, and above all—of money. Its hire- 
lings are all those officials, policemen and functionaries, who are 
only tools of an impersonal system. 

Each drama shows a different aspect of the clash between the 
New Man and the mechanized world. But the most powerful 
symbol of the sublunar state is money. The most famous of 
Kaiser’s plays, and possibly of Expressionism at large, is Von 
morgens bis mitternachts (1917), the tragedy of money. Acting on a 
sudden impulse, a minor bank official steals a sum of money 
and, abandoning his duty and his family, strives, within the 
space of a single day, to make up for a life of abnegation. At the 
climax of his hectic, pleasure-seeking quest, he shoots himself, 
since he now realizes ‘money veils the genuine—money is the 
sorriest fraud of all!’ He is defeated, because he sought ‘the new 
life’ through earthly means! 

The effect of sudden wealth on simple people is one of Kaiser’s 
favourite themes; though he usually employs it in comedy. In 
several of his dramas a petit bourgeois suddenly gains a large sum 
of money—through a lottery or a legacy. But he does not suc- 
cumb to this temptation; he finally anchors himself more securely 
to his own circumscribed world. A waiter wins a trip to America 
on a sweepstake ticket, but he escapes from the tumult of the 
great world that threatens to engulf him, and returns to his 
fiancée (Zwei Krawatten). A post-office clerk is momentarily un- 
balanced, when he wins the first prize in a lottery; finally he 
tears up his ticket, and returns to his desk (Das Los des Ossian 
Balvesen). An employee at a savings-bank attempts to coerce 
fortune, by fraudulent tampering with a lottery; ultimately his 
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eyes are opened to the deeper happiness that awaits him in the 
narrow circle of family-life (David and Goliath). “David slays the | 
giant Goliath!’ runs the last phrase in this comedy. David is man 
in his apparent insignificance, while Goliath is reality, the 
material world. Man is stronger than reality! 

The problem of wealth was subjected to unusual treatment in} 
Die Koralle (1917). Here the ‘Plutocrat’ endeavours to still his 
evil conscience, by philanthropy and alleviation of distress. Yet 
he himself is ever bent on flight—flight from his own unhappy 
childhood. He perceives that his secretary, who enjoyed a care- | 
free childhood, is happier than he. And he shoots this secretary— | 
who is also his double—in an endeavour to identify himself } 
more completely with his personality, and so to appropriate the 
serenity of his youth. He pays the death-penalty for his crime, but 
he has known a deeper joy than ever before: ‘I forced my entry 
into Paradise through an act of violence.’ 

The selfish quest of the cashier and the plutocrat, is restricted 
to the idea of personal regeneration; they face society in a spirit ) 
of antagonism. But in Gas (1918), the continuation of Die Korall., 
Kaiser’s appeal for the first time embraces the whole of humanity. 
The piece was first performed a fortnight after the Armistice, so 
that it reflects the moral fervour of the German Revolution, and 
its eager search for a new world-order. The mechanized world 
finds a concrete symbol in the machine which enslaves mankind. 
An explosion wrecks the works. The plutocrat’s son, who had 
been in charge of the factory, is not anxious to rebuild it. Man,a 
peasant once more, must regain his strength from the soil. His 
warning admonition rings out at the workers’ meeting: ‘If you 
are divided, become whole once more! If you are sick, heal your 
wounds: regain your humanity!’ ‘You are all released from toil : 
and profit-making—settlers with humble needs, but the highest 
rewards—men!’ This appeal remains unheard. The workers 
rebuild the factory. The prophet has failed. But at the last his 
daughter vows: ‘I shall bear the New Man!’ In the Second Part 
of Gas (1920), we find that mechanization has assumed an : 
exaggerated form; men are now mere numbed automatons, who 
tend the machines. And again an individual, the <worker- 
plutocrat,’ sounds the call for a higher life. But this time the 
conversion is not to be external. The return to a rude peasant- 
life offers no final solution; there must be an inner conversion, 4 
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rebirth of the human soul. .“The Kingdom is not of this world!’ 
This dictum from the doctrine of Christian salvation points to a 
surer road. 

Here we reach a new stage in Kaiser’s work. Money and 
machines, these are only the external phenomena of a soullesss 
world, whose inner roots spring from the brutalization of man 
and the apathy of his heart. . . . Final regeneration can therefore 
not be achieved by external modifications of the social system, 
but only through a change of sentiment, and by self-purification. 
This path is trodden for the first time in Hé//e, Weg, Erde (1919), 
the drama which, both in form and content, approaches most 
closely to the Expressionist ideal. A man receives word from a 
friend that only prompt financial aid can save him. And the man 
‘sets out’; his appeal changes the hearts of men; even the legal 
robots are moved. The plot develops from this isolated case into 
a revolt of the community. Finally, the shout of the missionary 
echoes across the sun-lit plain: “The earth resounds! Your blood 
surges—for ye are the earth!’ On this one occasion only, did the 
author trace his ideal of regeneration to a happy conclusion. 

Georg Kaiser endowed his gospel of altruism with a more 
tragic, but also a more human appeal in Nebeneinander (1923). 
The owner of a small pawn-shop comes by chance across a letter, 
which reveals that a young girl is about to take her life. And he 
‘goes upon his way’, for the sake of this stranger whom he has 
never seen. His road becomes a martyrdom. The want of affec- 
tion in the world defeats him, and he gasses himself. His last 


‘words are of resignation: ‘It was too early to dispense our wis- 


dom; the others trample upon our seed!’ One ray of hope re- 
mains, the hope for a better future. ‘What could once befall a 
wretched pawnbroker, shall it not be repeated—multiplied a 
thousand and yet a thousand times?” 

Nebeneinander was written in 1923, thus coinciding with the 
nadir of German inflation and social distress. It concludes the 
series of great topical dramas, to which Von morgens bis mitter- 
nachts was the overture. Only once more has Kaiser developed a 
social theme, in his Mississippi (1930). But here, pure Expression- 
ism is a thing of the past; the drama is no longer welded together 
out of impersonal types and an abstract plot, but out of actual 
happenings, namely, the Mississippi floods of 1928. The farmers, 
Organizing themselves as a religious brotherhood, have an- 
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nounced a passive campaign against the city of New Orleans, 
the bulwark of money, sin, and temporal power. They see in the 
swirling waters ‘the flowing arm of God’, which will punish the 
city. They therefore resist a plan to blow up the dike. Their 
resistance is overcome, the dike is mined, and New Orleans is 
saved. Their leader seeks death in the floods. But he is not alone; 
he embraces the woman who is ready to die with him: ‘You alone 
have turned your back on the hordes who will not be convinced. 
Is this not a great deal? Can more be won?” 

The solution is here found in the perfect fusion of two human 
souls, a theme to which Kaiser has given varied dramatic shape. 
His social pieces alternate with more tranquil, romantic plays, 
that deal exclusively with a simple love-story. These latter re- 
semble each other in construction, since they have a small caste, 
while nearly all have a French background, and reveal the form 
of the French piéce de chambre. However different the action, the 
period, the plot, we always meet the same man and woman, who 
after many trials, undergo purification, and so become fully 
aware of their love. Generally it is the woman who, through the 
strength of her love, elevates her partner to some serene though 
lonely station. Sylvette, in Der Brand im Opernhaus (1918), throws 
herself to the flames to preserve her husband’s faith. The 
countess, in Das Frauenopfer, suffers the most abject humiliation, 
to help her husband. Adrienne Ambrossat commits theft and 
even adultery, in order to keep her husband’s affection. In each 
case, the woman, chaste and unblemished in her love, rescues the 
man from doubt and guilt. Joan of Arc in Gé/les und Jeanne ex- 
culpates the bestial mass-murderer, Gilles de Rey, at the sacrifice 
of her own life. The men on the other hand, suddenly enligh- 
tened, abandon the old, and adopt a new way of life. . . . Thus 
the husband, in Der Brand im Opernhaus, confesses to a friend: 
‘Though I am still among you, I have travelled far away. I have 
landed on this island, whither no one shall follow me.’ Each pair 
of lovers is conscious of such an ‘isle’: “Here is an island—tradiant, 
but without—the parched desert!’ (Oksobertag). ‘There is no sign 
here of the world, swirling greedily outside!’ (Das Frauenopfer). 
It is as if a magic spell encompasses the lovers, insulating them 
from the world. To preserve the purity of their state, they trans- 
gress the laws that bind their fellows, commit each and every 
crime without compunction, and destroy any third party who 
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dares disturb their magic circle. Kaiser has traced this idea to its 
logical conclusion in his latest play, Rosamunde Floris (1938). 
Chance brings two people together; they part without knowing 
each other’s name, and never to meet again. Yet the girl commits 
four murders—the last, on her own child—when she believes the 
secret of her love is threatened. She does this without remorse 
and with the conviction of perfect innocence: all moral and legal 
scruples disappear before her fierce emotion. This is the extreme 
intensification of Kaiser’s fundamental belief, that feeling has a 
higher value than reality! 

The same ‘Expressionist’ point of view informs alike his social 
dramas, and his love-plots: man is stronger than reality; with the 
strength of his intellect, or the vitality of his sentiment he can 
either metamorphose reality, or else elevate himself to a new 
sphere. In the social pieces, man strives against reality, he tries 
to arouse society from its coma, and place a new design for living 
before it. This attempt is thwarted by the hide-bound resistance 
of the world. In the love-dramas, two people, as if propelled by 
their chance meeting, achieve a higher state of existence in their 
own persons—in the perfect fusion of their love. Only in this 
way can man vanquish reality, and prove his superiority over 
‘things’. 

Kaiser outlines the two paths equally; from the very beginning 
of his career, the tragedies of the solitary prophets, and the love- 
dramas, are to be found side by side. And yet, if one undertakes a 
survey of Kaiser’s entire output, one perceives his growing 
preference for the piéce de chambre, which develops the love-story 
of two people. His three latest, unperformed plays, Alain und 
Elise, Der Gartner von Toulouse, and Rosamunde Floris, all focus on 
this same theme. In all three, the first scene opens in a hot- 
house; this is the scenic symbol for the magical isolation of the 
lovers from a chill and alien world. 

The general development of modern German drama is re- 
flected in Kaiser’s own. The boiling flood-tide of Expressionism 
has ebbed away; the cry for the regeneration of man, issuing from 
the chaos of the War, the cry which moulded the opening years 
of the German Revolution, has since faded. The writer has 
abandoned the revolutionary struggle for the rebirth of mankind, 
and finds a refuge in the innermost core of the human soul. Only 
here can he discover absolute sentiment, and adapt himself to a 
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‘new life’. It is as if the ecstasy of Expressionism, which spent its 
forces vainly against hard facts, were now introverted. ... 

Although Georg Kaiser is one of the modern German drama- 
tists whose plays were most often performed, we cannot claim 
genuine popularity for him. His form is too wrenched, his moral 
programme overwrought, his dialectics too niggling and uncom- 
promising. But he was the leader and pioneer of an entire intel- 
lectual generation. This generation has been silenced by the new 
revolution of 1933, before it could reach full maturity. But the 
fire of Expressionism had flickered out much earlier. Its represen- 
tatives, too, have embarked on many new paths. Some, like 
Hasenclever and Rehfisch, have sunk to the provision of 
mediocre entertainment. Others, such as Brecht and Toller, prefer 
tendencious, revolutionary dramas, while another section, in- 
cluding Arnolt Bronnen and Hanns Johst, has even found contact 
with National Socialism. 

Georg Kaiser, the stoutest exponent of Expressionism in the 
drama, is the sole playwright who developed the moral impetus 
and attitude to life of the movement with inspired continuity. 
And his work—or at the very least, its best exampies—will 
probably remain the only enduring monument of this epoch of 
the German theatre. 
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ANNETTE VON DROSTE HULSHOFF AND HER TIME 
by EVELYN MatTrHews 


EARLY one hundred years ago Annette von Droste 

Hiilshoff wrote ‘I have no wish to be famous now but I 
should like to be read in fifty years’ time.’ To-day she is acknow- 
ledged as Germany’s greatest poetess, her work has survived 
changing taste and fashion, her position in German literature is 
secure. 

In her own day her poetry aroused comparatively little atten- 
tion, it was only gradually that its value was recognized, then 
appreciation grew steadily; every year there appears an increasing 
number of publications on different aspects of her work, new 
editions of her poems are published and more and more of her 
poems are included in anthologies of German verse. Yet An- 
nette von Droste cannot be called a popular poet, her works are 
not easy and few of them have that melodiousness which one has 
learnt to expect in the German lyric; on the other hand they have 
originality and strength and one would have expected a wider 
appreciation of the vividness of narrative and beauty of descrip- 
tion in them. 

It is less surprising that the value of her work was not more 
quickly realized; at a time when the ‘intelligentzia’ of Germany 
was attracted by the writers of the Romantic School, Tieck, the 
Schlegels, Novalis, and later when that School was superseded 
by the Jung Deutschland movement of Bérne, Laube and Heine, 
Annette von Droste went her independent way; more modern 
than either of these groups in her disciplined realism, more con- 
servative in her homage to law and order, her poetry was not in 
tune with the popular poetry of the day. She was, naturally, not 
entirely uninfluenced by the works of other poets; in her youth- 
ful works, especially, echoes of such writers as Voss, Claudius, 
Matthisson and even of Goethe and Schiller are to be found. 
Romanticism had, at that time, barely penetrated into conserva- 
tive Westphalia, the modish poetry was still that of the Gottinger 
Dichterbund, with its pleasant melancholy and sentimental 
simplicity; gradually the ideas of the Romantic School made 
themselves felt, though there seems to have been less under- 
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standing of the critical and aesthetic theories of the school than 
of their glamorous mediaevalism and their picturesque Roman 
Catholicism. Annette herself was not interested in aesthetic 
speculation but she had other interests in common with the 
Romantic writers, like them she was interested in folk-lore, in 
history, in the supernatural and she shared their vivid imagina- 
tion. 

Her youthful works, Bertha, Walther and Ledwina might all be 
termed ‘romantic’ works, not only in the choice of subject and 
the general atmosphere but also in the metre and the words 
used. There is, however, even in Bertha and Ledwina a basis of 
personal experience and a note of realism unknown to the 
Romantic writers. 

In the works written after this period there is no question of 
any Romantic influence, though the interests which she had in 
common with some of these writers have led critics to compare 
her work with that of such writers as Eichendorff, Arnim and 
Fouqué. Gundolf, for instance, includes Annette in his Roman- 
tiker; but in almost every case this comparison reveals more 
difference than affinity. 

The basic ideas of Romanticism, freedom for the individual, 
self-development, self-expression, were in complete contradic- 
tion to Annette’s beliefs. As a young girl she may have felt the 
urge to self-expression and, in her last years may have regretted 
the lack of it in her life, but her belief in a wise ordering of life 
by a higher power carried with it the conviction that the in- 
dividual has been allotted his part to play and must subordinate 
his personal inclinations to the general good. 

Her attitude towards nature was not the Romantic attitude; 
with Novalis and others she shared an almost pantheistic feeling 
of the oneness of nature; trees, flowers, stones seem to her as 
important as human beings, they are an expression of the divine 
idea, but Annette does not try to develop the spiritual idea as 
Novalis does; she does not humanize or moralize nature, she 
accepts it as it is and tries to understand it by steeping herself in 
its life. 

This attitude is one of the causes of a further difference be- 
tween her and the Romantics: while their works are always sub- 
jective hers are strikingly objective. When she personifies 
nature she does not make nature echo her thoughts and feelings 
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as Lenau does (who was by temperament a Romantic, even if he 
did not belong to the actual school) she feels with nature; in her 
Haidebilder, for instance, the trees, the water, the flowers speak 
of their own lives; in Lenau’s Schi/flieder the winds and reeds echo 
the poet’s suffering and longing. Even in the ‘ghost’ ballads she 
is objective, whereas Brentano and Eichendorff see in the super- 
natural the symbols of spiritual powers, Annette avoids any 
spiritual significance; she describes the effect which these 
unearthly visitants have upon those who see them; quite often 
she makes it clear that they are an illusion of over-strung nerves. 

Her attitude towards religion was not ‘romantic’, to her 
Roman Catholicism had none of the aesthetic glamour which the 
Romantics put into it, it was the faith of her fathers and, as such, 
demanding loyalty, it was too sacred to be used as an ornament 
or a narcotic. Brentano’s Sonuntagslieder have nothing but the 
outward form in common with Annette’s Gezstliches Jabr. 

In all fundamental things her attitude was entirely opposed to 
that of the Romantic School; the wild imaginative flights which 
they encourage she disciplined and curbed, the vague and restless 
fluidity beloved of the Romantics gave place, in her poems, to 
strength and virile firmness. While they loved to lose themselves 
in endless distance and space Annette comes to grips with things; 
she gets as close to her object as possible so that she can see it 
exactly and describe it accurately; she does not, like Novalis, 
let her imagination play around it from the distance. 

In this accuracy of description she has been compared with 
Goethe and with the modern realists. Her works are as objective 
as Goethe’s works; her conception of nature in its relation to art 
is, without doubt, akin to Goethe’s. We know from her letters 
and from the fact that she set some of his poems to music that 
she was acquainted with Goethe’s works, but it is difficult to 
trace any actual influence except, perhaps, in the early works. 
Annette loved truth and directness as Goethe did, the two poets 
had a common inclination to choose simple subjects and infuse 
them with poetry; Annette’s words to her friend Schliiter “You 
know that it is only in what is true to nature, ennobled by poetry, 
that I can achieve anything’ are comparable to Merck’s words to 
Goethe, “Your way, from which you cannot be turned aside, is 
to give poetic form to the actual.’ 

Both Annette and Goethe start from the concrete but, in 
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Goethe’s poems, as has often been pointed out, when the sub- 
jective element is brought in, it becomes more than an individual 
experience, it becomes typical of human experience in general. 
Annette is more apt to remain at the individual stage and the 
individual truth does not always become the general truth. One 
result of this is that, in spite of the objective treatment, her per- 
sonality is felt very strongly in her words and she achieves a direct 
and living contact with her readers; it is also possibly due to this 
that, while her works strike one as being astonishingly modern 
in most respects, some of them bring with them an atmosphere 
of a past age. Gundolf remarks that there is in her poems, at the 
same time, a terse, pithy realism and a pleasant, musty aroma as 
from an old cupboard or drawer; this is true only of a certain 
number of the poems, where the background is that of the life of 
the early nineteenth century. Against this background are pic- 
tures forcefully and vividly painted. The realism and terseness 
which separated Annette from the Romantic writers might 
appear to approach her to the Jung Deutschland movement; the 
writers of this school were as antagonistic to the Romantic 
vagueness as they were to its lack of social energy; they were 
eager to apprehend the new prospects which were opening up in 
the nineteenth century after the poverty of the eighteenth; 
actuality, reality, were the qualities admired by them. Annette’s 
realism however, though hailed by both Freiligrath and Gutzkow 
is not the realism of the Jung Deutschland school, in which 
reaction from Romanticism tended to become soulless realism, 
and protest against Romantic dallying with the past to end in 
the prosaic style of poetry with a ‘purpose’. 

There may be occasional prosaic passages in Annette’s work, 
there is never soulless realism; even in the realistic description 
packed with closely observed detail, there is such a strong con- 
viction of the importance of all things, however seemingly 
insignificant, that the result is less realistic than pantheistic. She 
gives as much care to the description of the slow crawl of an 
insect or of the fluttering of a leaf as she does to the joys and 
sotrows of her characters; the physical aspects of, for instance, a 
man dying of wounds or freezing to death in the snow are 
treated with the same scrupulous accuracy as the reactions in 
his mind, not because the spiritual aspect is of little importance to 
her but because both are of supreme importance. 
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More significant than this difference, however, was the fact 
that the Jung Deutschland writers were pre-eminently interested 
in social and political questions; they preached freedom for the 
individual, it is true, as the Romantics had done, but freedom 
for the individual in society, freedom, not for the poet to develop 
his temperament and his genius, but for the ordinary man to take 
his share in the government of his country; not a freedom that 
allowed a man to throw off the responsibility of the present and 
bury himself in the past, or to shirk the responsibility of thinking 
by taking refuge in an aesthetic pseudo-Roman Catholicism, but 
freedom of thought and expression upon all questions, whether 
social or religious. 

Annette feared this call for freedom, to her it did not represent 
growth and development but licence and destruction; their 
freedom of thought she considered shallow cynicism, their works 
she condemned as a cheap bawling to attract the populace and a 
pandering to the lower qualities in mankind. She determinedly 
refused to try to popularize her work and when she did treat 
of contemporary questions, as in Die Verbannten, An die Schriftstel- 
lerinnenin Deutschland und Frankreich etc., she and the Jung Deutsch- 
land writers were in opposing ranks—one of the reasons why 
her works met with so little response. 

So she stands apart from the two literary movements which 
dominated Germany during her lifetime; of all German poets 
she is most akin to Morike, Stifter, Lenau and Liliencron, 
though one cannot say more than that there is a similarity in 
some aspects of their work. 

English readers will recognize the influence, which has been 
repeatedly pointed out by critics, of Scott and Byron on her 
works; Scott on her earlier works, more especially Das Hospiz 
auf dem grossen St Bernhard; Byron more generally, as well as 
specifically on Des Arztes Vermachtnis. In some respects there is 
an affinity between Annette and the contemporary English Lake 
poets, although one cannot speak of any direct influence. 
Wordsworth’s wish that poetry should ‘build a princely throne 
on humble truth’, his conception of the poet as the interpreter 
of this truth which is to be found in everything, however mean, 
when transfigured by the imagination, his poetry, his love of 
nature, all bring him close to Annette; his high serenity she did 
not always attain. By temperament and nervous organization 
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she was not unlike Coleridge, the love of the supernatural, lack- 
ing in Wordsworth, is strong in Coleridge and in Annette, 
while they both possess the dramatic force in which he was 
deficient. 

When one considers all the possible influences which were 
brought to bear upon Annette’s work and further, the influence 
which she had upon other poets, one becomes more and more 
convinced of the fact that she was a comparatively isolated and 
unique figure and that it would be a misunderstanding of her 
essential self to emphasize these influences; what she produced 
was the expression of what was her own; her poems, though they 
are not occupied with her own emotions and feelings are a true 
expression of her character, with her works before us we need 
no biographer to tell us of her passionate love for her home-land, 
of her close study and love of nature, of her religious earnest- 
ness, of her sensitiveness to the supernatural, nor of the fact that 
her attitude towards life was that of one who has passed through 
fierce inward conflict to peace and selflessness and who finds the 
meaning of life in self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. 








GOETHE AND ENGLISH LETTERS 
by K. C. HAYENS 
Osanna knowledge of English was, demonstrably, far 


from perfect, and his acquaintance with Englishmen was 
limited to more or less curious strangers and to the members of a 
small circle resident in Weimar in the last years of the eighteenth 
and the early years of the nineteenth century. German critics 
assure us that Englishmen are observant. Possibly there is some- 
thing in this to account for Goethe’s interest in our countrymen, 
an interest in some sense independent of that youthful enthu- 
siasm for Shakespeare, due so largely to Herder. Certainly it is 
on the side of character that they win his admiration. He finds 
them lamentably lacking in intelligence. Perhaps it was to further 
his reflections on this fact, that he had portraits made of the 
fourteen Englishmen who visited him between 1822 and 1830. 
We must decide for ourselves if he may have been justified in 
talking of ‘an Englishman who, in common with others, had 
come to Germany not to learn German.’ 

German literature was almost unknown in Britain before 1788. 
In that year a paper on the German drama was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh by Henry Mackenzie, that dry-appearing 
lawyer who many years before, in 1771, had created something 
of a furore with Te Man of Feeling. At this time, odd though it 
seems, Mackenzie knew no German. He worked at second hand 
through the French. This was a common thing in the early his- 
tory of German literature in this country. Essentially the paper is 
not remarkable for its insight, but its historical value is consider- 
able. On Scott’s evidence it ‘made much noise and produced a 
powerful effect.’ Yet, while Mackenzie has something to say of 
Lessing, of Goethe and chiefly of Schiller, it was the grosser 
type of German Romanticism, if Gothic horrors are worthy of that 
name, which made the really strong appeal to the English public. 

Comparable to this was only the extraordinary popularity of 
the trashy melodramas of Kotzebue—one tires of counting the 
number of translations—and the sweeping success of Werther. 
The Sorrows of Werther induced torrents of tears in every country 
of Europe: it is not surprising that the flow in Britain was par- 
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ticularly generous. English literature had found a warm welcome 
and exerted a great influence in eighteenth-century Germany. 
Join to that influence the spirit of revolt against society (one 
thinks of Rousseau) and Werther is a not unexpected result. Nor 
is it surprising that Werther should be acclaimed in the very home 
of the sentimental, in Scotland. Scotsmen were ready not to look 
beyond themselves for the author; and this, surely, cannot be 
attributed to its passage through the French. Although no one 
in this country before Henry Crabb Robinson had any inkling 
of the personal experience which gave birth to Werther, the 
reviews decried the work on moral and religious grounds. As 
soon as gossip about Goethe penetrated into this country, the 
poet’s manner of life was regarded with horror: it might be more 
truthful to say that official opinion registered horror. The en- 
during atmosphere produced by this gossip is illustrated by the 
anecdote of the American who called to inquire personally of 
Carlyle if Goethe had ever been married to the mother of his 
son. Worthless imitations of Werther similar to those which 
appeared in German quickly appeared in English. The descent 
from Werther to sentimental sensationalism and sensational 
sentimentality was easy. 

German literature in general obtained more definite recogni- 
tion from the cultured English reader very largely through the 
medium of Mme. de Staél’s De L’ A//emagne, reissued in London 
in 1813. One must realize that the actual knowledge of German 
literature at this period was much less than may appear on the 
surface. This was due very frequently to the fact that those who 
affected knowledge at first hand were actually deficient in lin- 
guistic attainments: one may cite Coleridge and his translation of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein in support of this contention. We probably 
lost little when he turned down Murray’s offer of one hundred 
pounds for a translation of Faust as it then stood, for it is evident 
that he had not grasped the inner significance of this unique 
composition. Of Goethe’s prose works he preferred Wilhelm 
Meister, but he thought Lessing possessed the better prose style; 
and in this he may not be wrong. Coleridge was unenlightenedly 
dogmatic in his criticism of Goethe, but not so wrong as some 
have considered in accusing the German of opposition to pure 
thought. No doubt he realized that Goethe was, fundamentally, 
emotional. One is afraid, however, that his refusal to attempt the 
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translation of Faust had more to do with the size of the fee, than 
with the fear he expressed of contaminating English with ‘vulgar, 
licentious and blasphemous language’. These adjectives, too, 
seem to dispose of Crabb Robinson’s assertion that Coleridge’s 
mind was more German than English and to prove exactly how 
English it was. 

It is not surprising that Goethe was very generally classed 
with Kotzebue, when Southey hailed the latter as a ‘supreme 
genius’. Nor is it surprising that a translation by William 
Taylor in 1793 of that superb poem in dramatic form, [phigenie 
auf Tauris, should have passed unnoticed; it was out of keeping 
with the atmosphere Ann Radcliffe had evoked, an atmosphere 
soon to be strengthened so markedly by Monk Lewis. Besides, 
English readers had no background for [phigenie; to them Goethe 
was the author of The Sorrows of Werther, however little they may 
have been aware of the extent to which it had been expurgated 
for the behoof of their morals. Perhaps it was an intuition of 
failure, and not simply bad manners, that was responsible for 
Goethe not troubling to thank Taylor for the copy sent him. 
Monk Lewis as a youth had met Goethe in Weimar in 1792 and 
had been prompted to attempt the translation of some of his 
lyrics. He placed a translation of Er/kénig at the end of The Monk: 
it is, according to your mood, either amusing or irritating. 

Walter Scott went on from his translation of Biirger’s Lenore 
to some of Goethe’s shorter pieces; he also attempted Er/kénig 
and achieved a much better version than did Lewis. It is inter- 
esting to note how great a part was played by Scots in introduc- 
ing Goethe to the English reading public: apart from Scott, 
there were Christopher North (John Wilson), J. G. Lockhart, 
and other Edinburgh writers. But one may well turn aside for a 
moment to say something more of Crabb Robinson who, with- 
out doubt, had a wider and a deeper knowledge of German 
literature than any other Englishman of his day. In company with 
the German prose and verse writer, J. G. Seume, he visited 
Goethe in 1801: Goethe addressed not a single word to him, and 
the young man was glad when it was over. Young Germans also 
felt themselves frozen by the exceedingly glacial reserve of 
which Goethe was so capable. During his four years as a student 
in Jena Robinson came to understand the great German poet 
rather better and attempted English renderings of a few of his 
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lyrics. On his return to England he talked Goethe to the Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge group, and he was later of great service to 
Carlyle. Although Robinson did but little to make Goethe known 
by means of the written word, and although he thought the 
German allowed his fanciful speculations too much scope on 
occasion, he may be termed a consistent champion. It was as a 
champion that the aged poet embraced him, when he visited 
Weimar in 1829. At the time of a false rumour of Goethe’s 
death he had written in his Diary: ‘He had done his work; but 
though not the extinction, yet, to us, the eclipse of the mightiest 
intellect that has shone on the earth for centuries (so, at least, I 
felt) could not be beheld without pain. It has been my rare good 
fortune to have seen a large proportion of the greatest minds of 
our age in the fields of poetry and speculative philosophy, such 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Schiller, Tieck, but none that I have 
ever known came near him.’ 

Very different was the relation of Scott to Goethe’s work. 
Along with a few other young men he received tuition from a 
German tutor in Edinburgh during the winters 1792-3-4. The 
tutor expressed the opinion that Mr. Scott was much too ready to 
build on weak foundations. After trying his hand on some poor 
dramas, Scott translated Gétz von Berlichingen in, 1799; in replying 
to Goethe on the subject of this translation, he admitted his 
knowledge of German was imperfect. It is characteristic of 
Scott, the greater part of whose German library consisted in 
books on folk-lore and matters medieval, that he included with 
his translation an introduction dealing with German chivalry. 
It is characteristic of the age that his translation omits things 
calculated to shock good taste. He need not have been so par- 
ticular: the translation aroused no interest. Even Thomas Hol- 
croft’s translation of Hermann und Dorothea, appearing in 1801, 
had a very lukewarm reception, and surely this work had nothing 
to fear from censorship of its morality. Quite obviously Gétz von 
Berlichingen was in no sense responsible for Scott’s interest in the 
past: it was rather because that interest was already awake, that 
he occupied himself with Goethe’s play. Apparently he never 
forgot the knight with the iron hand. There are two further in- 
stances of direct influence of Goethe on Scott, which were clear 
to both writers. Fenella in Peveri/ of the Peak is not so much a 
sister of Mignon, as an attempt to make her live again under 
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fresh skies: it is scarcely a successful attempt. And when in 
Kenilworth Leicester appears before Amy Robsart in all his glory, 
one cannot but recall Egmont and Klarchen. Yet it would bea 
mistake to assume in Scott, who also failed to get below the sur- 
face of Faust, any thorough-going results of Goethe’s influence. 

The first part of Faust made its original appearance in English 
as early as 1808. All the earliest translations are bad, though this 
may not be the reason why Hazlitt compared Goethe’s Faust 
with Marlowe’s Faustus to the advantage of the latter. Had 
these translations been superb, it is doubtful whether the work 
would have made much impression on the reading public, for 
it belonged in sentiment to an age that was dead enough to be 
depreciated, not yet dead enough to be appreciated. In his 
biography of Goethe Lewis quotes J. S. Blackie’s verse trans- 
lation, dating from 1834. Expurgating was still in order: Blackie 
simply suppressed the Prologue in Heaven, as he thought the 
tone of the wager quite unpermissible. He had no hesitation on 
grounds of artistic economy. The second part of Faust also in 
the end found its translators, but critics were, in the main, 
content to slur over the second part and regard the first as the 
real work: difficulties of comprehension clearly accounted in 
large part for this attitude. One cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the reading of Faust influenced Browning in the composition of 
Paracelsus, even if his own knowledge of German was small: 
Paracelsus is at one with Faust in his desire to attain to all wisdom 
and in his realization that his aims cannot be reached, if he does 
not go beyond books. 

Shelley learned German for the definite purpose of reading 
Faust. It was the rebel in him which could appreciate and 
reproduce something of the spirit of the original in his versions 
of the Prologue in Heaven and the Walpurgisnacht. There are occa- 
sional passages in the English poet which mark the impression 
that the reading of Faust left upon him: so one may compare the 
answer of the Spirit in Fragments of an Unfinished Drama with the 
chant of the Erdgeist, or recall the youth in A/astor who “drinks 
deep of the fountains of knowledge, and is still insatiate.’ 


Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 
Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost 
Thy messenger, to render up the tale 

Of what we are. 
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One passes naturally to another rebel whose connection with 
Goethe is more complicated and more interesting, to Byron. 
Undoubtedly the De /’? Allemagne was largely instrumental in 
turning Byron’s attention to German literature, to Goethe, and so 
particularly to Faust. Here is his own estimate of his knowledge 
of German: ‘Of the real language I know absolutely nothing, 
except oaths learned from postillions and officers in a squabble! 
I can swear in German potently.” Goethe meant to Byron simply 
Faust. The influence of the German work on Manfred is imme- 
diately obvious: Byron himself admitted the similarity of the 
openings, with Manfred’s monologue in a Gothic gallery and 
the summoning of the ‘ spirits of earth and air’. Goethe himself 
noted other similarities, but, far from being moved to charges 
of plagiarism, praised Manfred and executed some feeble frag- 
ments of translation. Although according to Byron his chief 
knowledge of Faust came to him from a viva voce translation by 
Monk Lewis, there is, indeed, no room to doubt its influence. 
Of the fragmentary Deformed Transformed Shelley said: ‘It is a bad 
imitation of Faust, and besides, there are two entire lines of 
Southey in it.” Byron was always generous in his references to 
Goethe. In a dedicatory epistle to Goethe which he sent to the 
publisher along with the manuscript of Marino Faliero, but which 
was not delivered by Murray to Goethe until 1831, he calls him 
the greatest figure in European literature since Voltaire. Werner 
is dedicated to ‘the illustrious Goethe’. Sardanapalus is similarly 
inscribed and names the German ‘the first of existing writers, 
who has created the literature of his own country, and illus- 
trated that of Europe.’ Goethe was extraordinarily pleased with 
this eulogy which possibly helped him to form that very high 
opinion of Byron’s plays, which we are unable to share. The 
German was certainly never, despite Arnold’s eulogy, a trust- 
worthy critic, but this opinion is so high, that one wonders if, 
when he formed it, his critical powers wete completely in abey- 
ance. Although Goethe was not held by Don Juan, and although 
on Byron’s death he remarked that he did not think the English 
poet could ever have improved on what he had already done, he 
found in Byron a deep knowledge, combined with a marked 
talent for description. Yet, while it may be accepted as fact that 
Byron exerted a real influence on German literature, his direct 
influence on Goethe was slight, for all the latter was so much 
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concerned with him. Still, despite his world-weariness, Byron 
may at times have enabled the aging German to recall, if not to 
recapture the mood of his own youth, when he also was in revolt, 
Nor does one have to regard Euphorion as a memorial to Byron 


to believe that Goethe’s feeling for the English poet and his work . 


helped to give the actual Grecian scene in the second part of 
Faust richer colour and fuller life. 

It has been suggested that there would be no history of 
Goethe in this country, had it not been for Carlyle: that is hyper- 
bole, but one may recall Goethe’s observation that Carlyle knew 
more about German literature than did the Germans. The 
German poet once wrote a testimonial for the Scot, when the 
latter was making his adventurous application for the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy at St Andrews; he praised his originality and 
concluded: ‘In this sense, I may well regard him as a man who 
would fill a Chair of Moral Philosophy with single-heartedness, 
with purity, effect and influence; enlightening the youth entrusted 
to him as to their real duties, leading their minds to moral 
activity, and thereby steadily guiding them towards a religious 
completeness.’ Nor should one forget that Goethe had first hand 
experience in the staffing and administration of the University 
of Jena. 

Carlyle showed some originality, at least, in recognizing 
Kotzebue for trash and warning Irving against him; and Carlyle, 
that poet who could not write verse, approached Goethe in an 
emotional way. They were akin in rejecting metaphysics, but the 
Scot was groping after a non-existent kinship, when he made the 
astonishing observation that he doubted if Shakespeare could 
have written Faust, not having ‘sadness enough.’ While Byron 
saw in Goethe always the first part of Faust, Carlyle saw in him 
almost always Wilhelm Meister, not recognizing, apparently, that 
practically, if not quite the same message as that of the novel, is 
given by the completed Faust. While, too, Carlyle exaggerated 
the influence of Goethe in Germany in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century, it was doubtless his industry and enthusiasm 
that made the German think of writing an essay on the fate of his 
work in England. True, Carlyle started his serious reading of 
German in 1819, but one may be rightly sceptical as to his ability 
fully to understand the first part of Faust, when he read it in 
1820. Not unusually for the time, he was at first chiefly interested 
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in Schiller, his interest culminating in the short Life; he studied 
Jean Paul Richter sufficiently to lay himself open to charges of 
allowing his English style to be affected by that of this strangely 
individualistic German; in the end, however, German literature 
came to be for him very largely Wilhelm Meister. No doubt, he 
saw something of the literary merit of this novel which, with its 
theme of apprenticeship to life, was reflected to some degree in 
Disraeli’s V’zvtan Grey and Bulwer-Lytton’s Pe/ham, but he sought 
in it before all wisdom. Here, for him, was Goethe the sage, or 
in his own phrase ‘my evangelist’. 

In a letter to Goethe, dated June 10, 1831, he wrote: ‘Daily 
must I think and oftenest think also of the man to whom, more 
than any other living, I stand indebted and united.’ Sartor 
Resartus Il, 9, “The Everlasting Yea,’ brings the injunction 
‘Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.’ And in Book III of the same 
work you may read in chapter 8, ‘Organic Filaments,’ ‘And 
knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and 
dialect of this age? None to whom the Godlike had revealed 
itself, through all meanest and highest forms of the Common; 
and by him been again prophetically revealed: in whose inspired 
melody, even in these rag-gathering and rag-burning days, 
Man’s Life again begins, were it but afar off, to be divine? 
Knowest thou none such? I know him, and name him— 
Goethe.’ Work is the health-giving gospel with an ancient ring. 

Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister brought disdainful 
remarks from De Quincey who, though knowing German, was 
very superficial in his methods; he even suggested that Goethe 
deliberately put obscure passages in his last works in order to 
keep readers guessing and so ensure that his name should be 
kept before the public. Carlyle, while he knew nothing of Goethe 
the man, must have held this to be the rubbish it was. At first 
blush it is strange that while Emerson includes Goethe in his 
Representative Men as “The Writer,’ Carlyle does not include him 
in his Heroes. Emerson says of him ‘Goethe, a man quite domes- 
ticated in the century, breathing its air, enjoying its fruits, 
impossible at any earlier time, and taking away, by his colossal 
parts, the reproach of weakness, which, but for him, would lie 
on the intellectual works of the period’. Not least in the face of 
such language some have been induced to believe that Carlyle, 
when it came to the writing of his Heroes, had no further use for 
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Goethe, having reverted to the strictly Calvinistic tenets of hig 
forbears. Such an explanation is unnecessary, when we have 
Carlyle’s own. Precisely in Te Hero as Man of Letters he writes: 
‘Our chosen specimen of the Hero as Literary Man would be 
this Goethe. ... But at present, such is the general state of know- 
ledge about Goethe, it were worse than useless to attempt 
speaking of him in this case.’ 

Matthew Arnold follows on to Carlyle, very definitely express. 
ing his great intellectual debt to Goethe, ‘the greatest voice of 
the century’. His steadfast admiration goes out to the German, 
from whom came his conception of culture as ‘the pursuit of 
our total perfection’. In the Memorial Verses on the death of 
Wordsworth he pays his tribute: 

When Goethe’s death was told, we said— 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the Iron Age 

Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 


Arnold, it is clear, did not regard Goethe primarily as a poet: 
he esteemed him as a thinker. Indeed, writing of Goethe in a 
vety sweeping vein, almost as if he assumed no one else in this 
country knew anything about him, he remained confused in his 
judgment of the German. Yet, even if one take the necessary 
care in the tracing of ideas to a particular source, one has to 
admit the general influence of Goethe on some of Arnold’s 
essays, prone though the English essayist is to twist Goethe’s 
sense to meet his own needs. Arnold is all too given to attempting 
to discover what the poets have taught us: one recalls how he 
said of Byron ‘he taught us little’. It shows, then, a strange lack 
of appreciation that he could see nothing in Tasso and Iphigemie 
which, with all their beauties of form and language, have un- 
doubtedly something to teach us; but then Arnold did what 
Goethe would not do, he tested poems by some arbitrary stan- 
dard outside themselves. He looked, too, for the European, 
where Carlyle saw mostly the German. 

Something remains to be said of George Meredith. His school- 
days in Germany need not be greatly stressed; his friendship with 
Carlyle may have been more important. In letters marked with 
definite admiration for Goethe he speaks of the latter’s enduring 
influence; and while he names Goethe ‘the highest of German 
poets’, the more obviously traceable influence is to be found in 
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the novels. The theme of Te Ordeal of Richard Feverel shows a 
relationship to that of Wilhelm Meister, and there are similarities 
in the course of the action of the two novels. Something of the 
same kind may be said of Ie Adventures of Harry Richmond with 
its many German scenes; there are echoes of Die Wahiverwandt- 
schaften in Diana of the Crossways; and the pedagogical ideas in 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta are \argely reminiscent of those in 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjabre, especially in their cosmopolitan 
nature. Not only does the English novelist say of his Beauchamp 
in the very language of Goethe: ‘His faith is in working and 
fighting’, but he speaks with rare insight of ‘the sage and the 
youth in Goethe’. 

Goethe’s influence on literature in France was more marked 
than that on literature in this country in the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth century; in this country his influence has grown 
slowly, with stress on differing aspects of his work in differing 
writers. Not until the appearance of Lewes’ Life was the com- 
plete Goethe appreciated in any degree. Nor is this a matter for 
wonder: so many-sided is Goethe that you cannot say of him 
‘This is Goethe’, as you may say ‘This is Schiller’. Perhaps 
because of the, despite Emerson’s generous efforts, late recogni- 
tion of this many-sidedness there has been an inclination to find 
in Goethe an embodiment of all that is best in German literature. 
It will be a profound pity if this necessarily exaggerated attitude 
obscures from view the fundamental, the true Goethe, the lyric 
poet. 








KLABUND 
by \WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


‘Wearied of these empty triflings is my soul, 
I only crave to live as man ’midst men.’ 


LABUND’S (Alfred Henschke) spiritual life is determined 
by two factors which, although diametrically opposed, are 
nevertheless closely related and must necessarily colour every 
expression of life, however slight: his fateful experience of death 
and his wild desire for life. For him art and life were in a very 
profound sense one. Hence it was impossible for him to create a 
work of art any less free from dross than the life from which it 
was drawn. And just as we accept human life as a whole with all 
its beauties and weaknesses, so we must accept as a whole each 
work of Klabund’s which is drawn from his own experience. 
His work is self-experience in the highest sense of the word. 
The course of the poet’s own life, sketched with but a few strokes 
is sufficient to show that he had no time for trifling. The con- 
tinual change in which he himself saw the purpose of his life, 
means nothing else but the continuous advance of a man who 
wants to grasp every facet of life. As he wrote: 


My name Klabund. 

That means change. 

My father was called phantom 
My mother vision 


Alfred Henschke, a son of a chemist, was born in 1890 in Crossen 
on the Oder. As early as his sixteenth year tuberculosis became 
apparent and drove him, hungry for life, from town to town, 
from country to country. 


‘From Locarno to Borkum, Biickeberg, Gardone-Riviera, Arco, 
Swinemiinde, Reichenhall, Arosa, Lugano, Davos, Wehrawald and 
back to Davos again. Everywhere I lived for my health, as they so 
nicely put it, but was I not living for my illness? I remember a sana- 
torium in the Black Forest where our nurse and masseur was also 
gravedigger in the little village. The rest-rooms looked out onto the 
churchyard. A cheerful symbol. With me it is even worse. I am patient, 
nurse, gravedigger all in one person.’ 
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Thus Klabund makes his Sylvester in the story I//ness speak as 
though of himself. For twenty-two years he carried death within 
him, for twenty-two years he struggled, for twenty-two years his 
ever new farewell lasted—twenty-two years he resisted the 
deadening of his faculties. But his fate was inevitable. Even for 
the young man, just becoming conscious of himself, death was 
an immediate reality, the one essential factor, in the face of which 
everything else became empty and unreal. Death is destruction, 
the destruction of the individual—and all he desired was life 
and creation. The fool Brackie, Klabund’s spiritual image, is 
most profoundly aware of how closely united life and death are, 
and that one must wish for life in sheer defiance of death: 
‘Hatred of murder, hymn to life—even in the humblest form. 
Embrace of masterful hearts—in spite of death, in spite of 
affliction, in spite of Elector, Emperor and edict.’ 

Only along these two lines of thought is Klabund able to 
think: he sees life which is retreating more and more, and death, 
approaching ever nearer. Indeed, poetic existence is always in 
some form or other creative reaction to the experience of death; 
but Klabund did not experience death as an idea but as a reality, 
just as in mediaeval woodcuts the spectre always stands in the 
background of the picture, waiting. Its outward forms are 
manifold, but for Klabund it is embodied in illness and this ill- 
ness is for him the basis of his earthly existence. ‘Everywhere I 
lived for my health—but was I not living for my illness?’ Illness 
makes him different from all other men. It makes him susceptible 
to irritation in a high degree, ‘more transparent, more crystal- 
clear and as it were more inwardly transformed.’ ‘Since I am 
slowly dying, I have become a poet. One must take whatever 
opportunity offers. Men such as I, experience no real adventure 
because of the trivial adventurings of life!’ 

Thus he who had the mark of death upon him becomes a 
glorifier of life, a very fanatic for life in every form and in every 
degree and the more his strength ebbs, the more insatiable the 
yearning becomes. For however much he struggles, it is death 
alone which he holds in his hands, just as a ‘horrible fear of 
transitoriness’ takes hold of Brackie directly after his deepest 
experience of love. ‘He looked down at his body and realized he 
was perishing. He wanted to tear down heaven, itself and cried: 
I will not die! I will not die!’ 
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But was not the whole age, in which the poet lived, standin 
thus between life and death? Did he not as an individual fatefully 
repeat on a smaller scale this, his age? The generation of the 
War and post-War years had experienced death as an immediate 
reality. The despair of the youth of Klabund’s day, this not 
knowing whither to turn, was a despairing of life in the face of 
death. The western world seemed to be bleeding to death and 
not only on the battlefields. There was no longer any sphere of 
life, where one could take refuge. All forces were paralysed, and 
however great the longing for something new—their strength 
was powerless to realize it. Everywhere the same devastating 
emptiness was evident, for the standards of spiritual values no 
longer existed. Everything spiritual had proved itself too weak 
to bring the death and senseless slaughter of the war to a stand- 
still. If you wished therefore to discover life in essence, you had 
to learn to cast everything aside and seek in naked sensuality 
alone the pulsating rhythm of life. 

That is the meaning of the eroticism which colours the litera- 
ture of this age. The body becomes life itself. The mere posses- 
sion of a body brought to each individual the belief that he had 
found his way back to the springs of human existence and its 
sources of power. And all Klabund’s heroes struggle for the 
physical life. Only the fact that even for them there is still no 
rest in mere carnal sensuality, leads the poet back to the secret 
of hidden powers, without which man’s existence would be in- 
comprehensible. Thus Joshua (in the Novel of a Young Man), 
Peter, Rasputin and the Borgias reflect the fervour of an age 
determined to live to the utmost the life of the body, and yet 
they cannot disregard the enigma of the interdependence of soul 
and mind. 

It is just in this conflict that Klabund, the poet and the man, 
was doubly and fatefully enmeshed. It is easy to speak of all 
these things simply as ‘instability’, if we forget that the doubt 
and dissatisfaction with things mundane was of necessity borne 
in again and again upon one who was so early stigmatized by 
death. As Klabund could only think and feel in disharmony and 
paradox, this instability was no more than the effect of his con- 
tinually unsatisfied approach to life. And yet for Klabund there 
was in the midst of such chaos, one main stay: his genuine, pure 
and purifying love of woman. He who most deeply understood 
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that we suffer (leiden) through woman, and that she, as a result, 
becomes a passion (Leidenschaft) for us (in Francis), and who 
felt sexual intercourse as a ‘frantic, destructive urge’, finds 
security in woman. He twice experienced the mystery of love, he 
married twice and twice inward peace descended upon him and 
his work, but both times it was death, merely granting a short 
span of life. ‘Irene’, as he called her in his poems, was his first 
wife, and, like him, an invalid. After a year of happiness she died 
in childbirth. But this one year gave him a supreme vitality, 
which not only suffused his poetry but also his prose and gave us 
the story of the incredibly faithful dog ‘Francis’. And when 
Trene’ died, it was in his grief for her that her figure became for 
him the symbol of ‘upright attitude to life’ (Gesinnung). 

The second time he is the one who is struck down. And even 
though the wild, posthumous novel of the Borgias seems to 
belong to this period, it is above all the orientally coloured 
dramas of the C7rcle of Chalk and Cherry Blossom Festival which he 
wrote for his wife, the actress, that are the most characteristic 
of this period. 

Klabund is burning with a passion for life, rushes madly 
through time, but lays hold on nothing, and the more pas- 
sionately he seeks, the poorer he becomes. Brackie, the fool, who 
alone retains his calm among men, is his symbol; he is the good 
and bad conscience of his time and of humanity; he stands free, 
teady to pour forth his scorn, but also to bestow his pity—only 
to sink finally into nothingness. Without roots, like Ahasuerus 
to whom he is akin: ‘Earth is not our home. Strangers, we wan- 
der there, forever seeking with inflamed senses.’ For ‘it is Ahasue- 
tus... eternal youth... this man... man must have suffered 
much, suffered honourably. See, how pure he has remained.’ 
Klabund himself is like him, too. He has suffered much; he 
plunged continually into new changes and transformations and 
endeavoured to give them an interpretation. The truth, however, 
is that life cannot be explained, only lived. But Klabund had no 
time for that. Death stood there, waiting. In feverish haste he had 
to achieve in a few years that for which others have a whole life 
time. On this account the poet has again and again wrongly been 
teproached with superficiality. Life for him is time—and time is 
tempo. He can only comprehend life in time, as zempo. Reality as 
such is only subordinated to it and—senseless venture!—must 
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be reduced to terms of time. Reality is matter, closed besides 
in a confused mass of traditional conceptions and misleadin 
unrealities which must first of all be cast aside. ‘Makeshift! 
declares Joshua Klabund in the Nove/ of a Young Man—‘Every- 
thing is makeshift. Men, poor imitations of their true selves. If 
only they could really be, even in the lowest, meanest form—but 
don’t you see that they are flying? Foolish men—we never come 
to earth.” In this one utterance Klabund’s whole attitude to 
reality and therefore to the world can be comprehended. Vul- 
garity is one aspect of life, and life cannot be understood if even 
one aspect is ignored. At this point even the most unrestrained 
sexuality has its full right in the picture of the whole. For it is 
perhaps just the most animal act that is the most enlightening 
for human nature. Nothing, however, is too long drawn out or 
dilated upon with degrading lust for detail, only the fact itself 
speaks—and when the poet has discovered the fact, he lets it 
drop once more. There is never any pause or rest, what has been 
attained is never sufficiently near the goal. But such an insatia- 
bility as this is baroque in the deepest sense, for in it is combined 
the longing for a resting-place beyond reality with a drunken 
love of this earthly life. 

It is evident that in spite of all his ardour for life, the attitude 
of such a man to the world must necessarily be pessimistic. The 
forces he summons up and lavishes so freely, never stand in any 
positive relationship to the objects of this world which are so 
passionately sought after. “What hour is great? I found them all 
small and vain,’ confesses Brackie at the end of his life. Man 
remains for him the supreme mystery. Even here a profound love 
is opposed to a deep contempt. Man as a being, as a divine 
creature, really has the possibility of attaining goodness. Kla- 
bund’s men know: ‘We wished for the good and did what was 
best. And our smile did not always seem genuine. But we had 
faith in what was good.’ But when, in another place, he adds that 
for ‘free men’ there are ‘no unworthy thoughts nor wicked 
deeds’, this proclamation of the free individual in the person of 
the poet Klabund, who was otherwise so firmly rooted in the 
oriental world, this proclamation which he always firmly main- 
tained to the last, shows unquestionably the influence of 
Nietzsche. And this is only partially transformed by his decisive 
penetration into the world of Russia (as, for instance, to some 
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extent in Peter the Czar). Peter is just such another ‘superman’, 
like the Borgias, like Rasputin, Mohamed and above all Moreau, 
besides whom the remaining mass of men are everlastingly 
empty. 

How meaningless then is the question whether Klabund was 
by conviction an individualist or not in view of this other anti- 
thesis which resolves itself in experience alone. It is only natural 
that a man who loses everything in this world and cannot attain 
the next, regards himself as the ultimate reality. However much 
he may often long to merge himself with the people, with the 
mass of his many ‘brethren’—he will never be able to lose him- 
self in others or even to desire to do so. ‘I have not sought after 
you, for I do not know you,’ declares Brackie, ‘and I wish for 
nothing, neither from you nor from anyone else. I only desire 
myself and even that seems to me too much, since I have only for 
that reason come into this storm and these mountains.’ Even 
Moreau was ready to draw his sword, ‘not for justice, not for 
you, Madame, but for myself—for myself and myself alone.’ 
For his contempt for the people is unbounded. ‘I loathe this 
people,’ he says, “on whom every master is wasted.’ And again 
Nietzsche’s message, so important for the young Klabund, 
becomes manifest in the form of Francis, when he says: ‘O how 
vulgar is their all pervading vulgarity (All-Gemeinheit)!’ Indeed, 
the whole of Klabund’s peculiar preference for antithetic play 
upon words can be wholly set down to Nietzsche’s account. 

It would almost appear as if Klabund had never decided upon 
a definite attitude. In the political sense he certainly did not do so, 
for what he said of his Joshua applied to himself too: ‘Politics 
had become an empty word for him, an empty vessel into which 
everyone pours his own broth. As in “art’’.’ For him the people 
were not free enough—and the ‘master’ in every way weighed 
down again and again with the curse, the curse of not achieving 
goodness. He was never really able to recognize the western 
demand for equality which signifies absolute levelling. And his 
attitude towards the most extreme consequence of the French 
Revolution, the Soviet State, is sufficiently shown at the end of 
the Rasputin-novel, where he sees the face of this amoral dic- 
tator of souls assuming during cremation the features of Lenin. 

Klabund was always a poet, never in any way a politician. But 
the vision of a pure and great man hovered before him, that 
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man, who preserves his individuality and yet can call other 
men his brothers. He alone is a man, who has discovered himself 
to such a degree. And Brackie, the fool, knows that too, for 
‘you can teach a man nothing else out of yourself or out of him, but 
this: to do everything human in a humane fashion. To find for every 
proper feeling the proper form. Always to be at one and content with 
oneself in spirit and action. To redeem oneselt—thus God redeems 
you.’ 

And his relationship to men is the same as that to peoples, 
He was never international in any doctrinaire sense, for he knew 
that to comprehend the spirit of foreign peoples, one must first 
completely understand the spirit of one’s own. And so we con- 
tinually find by the side of only too justifiable criticisms of Ger- 
man conditions the most passionate outbursts of painful love. 
He was a patriot, but never a nationalist. For ‘it is thus, when 
two peoples wage war. . . they are really and essentially one 
people, separated by war. And whichever of them is victorious— 
it will just succeed in devouring the other before it perishes itself. 
Since one cannot live without the other.’ (‘Brackie.’) 


It has already been shown how Klabund, this desperate fighter, 
again excluded from and disappointed by life, was naturally 
compelled to seek and to find his final stay in religious truths. 
And even though this religiosity of Klabund’s was deeply dis- 
cordant and joyless, it pointed (just because of this perpetual 
inner readiness) to a reality, entirely exceeding all confessions. 
For him, ‘God’ is not an authority for middle-class security, to 
which one can righteously appeal at pleasure. For him, God is 
much rather the symbol of Good in the world which man does 
not possess as a matter of course but the achievement of which 
forms an eternal duty. Certainly ‘there is nothing more unjust 
than God’, for ‘to one he gives little, to another much, while to 
yet another he gives nothing at all’, so that the problem of human 
inequality and imperfection proves to be one of an eternally 
divine nature; but as a result, the task of every individual to be 
‘a brother to other men’ becomes all the greater and mightier, 
as Brackie realizes at the end of his life when he continues: 
“How easy it is to be good and to do good! What a blessing to 
gain forgiveness! How much greater to grant it! I will serve my 
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brothers with the vision of perfection always before me and be a 
pious guardian of my sisters.’ Now it is here that Nietzsche’s 
philosophy meets that of Russia. For man’s greatness lies not in 
raising himself brutally above others, but in descending, in- 
spired by boundless love, to struggling humanity. Thus all reli- 
gious supermen are nothing but criminals against mankind, and 
only through their fall—the fall of all Peters, Rasputins and 
Borgias—will divine humanity be able to raise itself. 

However, mystery dawns everywhere upon this world. Kla- 
bund’s world is in continuous dynamic movement, full of 
monsters, spirits, demons, never explicit, always opening up 
further depths. The dream is also a part of reality, a very real 
form of consciousness, which no longer stands apart from and 
outside of existence, as a kind of pseudo-existence. Man lives in a 
dream just as he lives in his waking hours, and he cannot separate 
one from the other. Human intellect in itself is not sufficient, 
only by the combination of every sense is real life to be savoured 
to the full. The artist who wishes to give form to his life must 
raise himself above the rational causality of psychology and must 
allow himself to be impelled by the dynamic force of his soul 
into a realm where the laws of causality no longer exist. 

And it is not only by means of dreams that the poet is able to 
portray animate nature. The musical rhythm of his style is in 
itself sufficient to reflect sweetness and raging, whispering, 
imploring love. The very old elements of the fairy story open up 
new vistas, in which evils, joys and anxieties attain unsuspected 
symbolism. The poet suggests throughout, but he does not 
analyse. And it is always his own need, his most personal suffer- 
ing to which he gives form in this manner and raises himself 
often enough through visionary contemplation into the piane of 
universal being. He is open to everything that strikes his sus- 
ceptible senses, and the charm of a plant, or the agony of an 
animal can move him more deeply than the most passionate of 
human events. 


Klabund was a poet possessed of an elemental urge, a poet in 
thetrue sense ofthe word. Throughtheart of words, he was able 
to recreate in most concentrated form life that was so dear to 
him. But how could this fleeting word itself form a firm element, 
when everything else was ever slipping through his fingers? 
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Was not even art a new makeshift, a makeshift of most impres- 
sive style? 

Indeed, this scepticism regarding the worth and sense of art 
was of necessity inborn in Klabund’s generation. The every 
day problems which weighed so heavily on all, could not be 
solved by poetic exorcism. The eternal truth that the aim of art 
could not lie therein, had first to be rediscovered. 

Klabund was a poet of our age whose fate he suffered and 
whose battles he fought to the end. He had no time to spare or 
to pamper the feelings of his contemporaries. With unswerving 
constancy he trod the path planned for him by death. Only to 
one thing did he give his allegiance—to life. But what can an 
age which values man’s life so lightly, find in Klabund? It will 
have to discover him, as it had to discover Kleist. 


A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Klabund’s works (in German): 

Gesammelte Werke, 7 vols. Vienna 1930-1933. 

Klabund’s most important books have also appeared in cheap 
editions. Some of his earlier books, on the other hand, have not yet 
been republished in his Gesammelte Werke. For further particulars see 
the appendix to: 

H. Grothe, K/abund, Leben und Werk eines Dichters, Berlin, 1933. 
(In English): Peter the Czar, London, 1925. Brackie, the Foo/, London, 
1927. The Circle of Chalk, London, 1929. 


Some essays on Klabund and his work: 
The above mentioned book by H. Grothe, and: 
A. Soergel, Im Banne des Expressionismus, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 840-852. 
H. Menzel, ‘Klabund,’ in: Ost/and, Berlin, 1930, Beil. 33. 
R. Kayser, ‘Klabund,’ in: F/ammende Fronten, Sulzbach, 1930, pp. 130- 
136. 
B. Deutsch, ‘Peter the Czar’ in: Republic, N.Y., 45, vol. 63-64. 
D. J. Landau and H. H. Michels, ‘Der Kreidekreis von Klabund’ and 
“Wie der Kreidekreis entstand,’ both in: Blatter fid. Wiirttem- 
bergische Volksbiihne, Stuttgart, vol. 9. 
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FROM THE POEMS OF STEFAN GEORGE 


Translated by Carnot NortTH VALHOPE! 


I 
_. envious sleep keeps asunder 


From me on my silken throw, 
Then bring me no tellers of wonder, 
No song that is lulling and low 
Of maidens in Attic bower 
That moons ago chanced to beguile, 
Now twine me into your power 


Players of Flutes from the Nile. 


I lay in pavilions celestial, 

I ate of heavenly bread, 

The flight from dominions terrestrial 
You sang, and the glorious dead. 
Before my lids that are burning 
Ultimate slumbers beguile, 

Entrance and slay me returning, 
Players of Flutes from the Nile.? 


Il 


The flower cherished on my window sill 
Secure from frost within the shard of grey, 
Despite my tender caring does me ill, 

And droops as if it slowly died away. 


The weapons that are sharply edged I choose 
To cleave remembrance from my mind apart 
Of former ways of blooming, and I bruise 
The pallid flower with the ailing heart. 


Why shall it only serve for bitter pain ? 

I would that on the sill it passed from sight— 
Now do I lift my empty eyes again, 

And empty hands into the empty night.° 


’ By kind permission of Herr Georg Bondi, Berlin, and Dr. Robert Boehringer, Geneva. 
? Algabal, p. 106 (the references are to the Gesamt-Ausgabe, Bondi, Berlin). 
* Das Jabr der Seele, p. 31. 
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II 
The Tapestry 


Framed by a silken fringe, in strange accord 
Here men are intermeshed with beasts and plants, 
And sickles blue with stars of white are scored 
And traverse them in the arrested dance. 


Through lavish broideries run barren lines, 
And part for part is tangled and at strife, 
And none the riddle of the snared divines, 
Then on a night the fabric comes to life. 


Then frozen branches tremulously veer, 
The beings close in sign and circle fused 
Emerge before the knotted tassels clear, 
The answer bringing whereon you had mused. 


Not at your beck it is and not for each 
Accustomed hour, nor guild’s enriching share, 
And never for the many and through speech, 
It comes incarnate rarely to the rare.? 


IV 


Give ear to stolid earth below : 
You, free as fish and fowls of air 
Wherein you cling, you do not know. 


A later mouth may once disclose: 
You tasted with us of our fare, 
From our board with us you rose. 


You saw a vision new aglow, 
None lives to-day—and time grew old— 
If one will come you do not know 


Who still this vision can behold.? 
1Der Teppich des Lebens, p. 40. 2 Das Neue Reich, p. 129. 

















CHRONICLE 
by THE Eprror 


Anglo-German Relations, past and present 


ao past, Schiller declared in his inaugural lecture, only 
affects us as it refers to the future, and it is the predictive 
aspect of this volume of reminiscences that will interest the 
English reader.t. Fontane paid us three visits: the first in 1844 
when he spent “vierzehn unvergleichlich schéne Tage’ in London, 
for six months in 1852, and again from 185 5-59, when he was sent 
on official missions by the Prussian government to watch and 
report on English feeling towards Germany. But even then 
his real interests lay in literature, and his happiest moments were 
spent in grubbing for street ballads in Seven Dials or in exploring 
the Scottish Highlands and the scenes of Percy’s Re/zques. 
When Fontane first landed on English soil he was all enthus- 
iasm. For him, as for most Germans of a hundred years ago, 
England was the promised land of freedom, freedom of the 
individual, freedom of the spirit, freedom of the press. Naturally 
the contrast with his own censor-ridden Fatherland obtruded 
itself upon his mind: ‘Wir teilen mit Russen und Italienern die 
Ehre, keine Pressefreiheit, keine Volksvertretung, keine Offent- 
lichkeit zu haben.’ He is enraptured by the soft charm of the 
English landscape and, like all travellers since the Renaissance, is 
captivated by the refined beauty of our well-bred English- 
women: ‘tiber solche englische Lady geht doch keine andere 
Schénheit der Welt.” But the lower middle-classes lacked 
‘Temperament’, were dull and lifeless, shy and tongue-tied in 
society. Our open coal fires and the comfort of English beds 
met with his entire approval, but our native cooking he could not 
stomach. And though no great musician himself he felt almost a 
virtuoso in his unmusical surroundings. He notes the prevalent 
taste for sentimental romanticism as represented by Fouqué’s 
Undine and Schiller’s Rauber. He went to see Devrient play 
Egmont before the Queen and the Prince Consort. Indeed, he 
just missed permanent residence amongst us when Bunsen tried 
in vain to procure for him a professorship of German in one of 
' Bilderbuch aus England. Aus dem Nachlass hrsg. von Fr. Fontane, Berlin, Grote, 1938. 
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our ancient universities. London, ‘the quintescence of the whole’, 
held endless attractions, and he explored it from end to end an 
attentive observer, schooled by assiduous reading of Dickens, 
Then, as now, it swarmed with Germans (you could tell them by 
their clean-shaven upper lip!), and he gloried in the kinship with 
his English hosts. As for the French, they were a degenerate race, 
‘tiber kurz oder lang holt sie doch der Teufel!” 

‘Aufrichtig zu sein, kann ich versprechen, unpartetisch zu 
sein aber nicht’ Goethe observes in his Maximen und Reflexionen. 
How difficult it is to maintain an impartial attitude on politics, 
where one’s own upbringing and allegiances are concerned, is 
apparent from a recent work of Lord Londonderry which, with 
impartial enterprise, has been reprinted in the Penguin Series. 
Lord Londonderry does more than his best to see the good side 
of the present regime in Germany; he rightly deplores our blun- 
ders of the past and urges greater wisdom for the future. It is 
a courageous book, but in his determination to be conciliatory at 
all costs he advocates measures which must inevitably arouse 
violent opposition among large circles of his countrymen. Few 
Englishmen would be prepared to agree that we should placate 
the German dictator by joining his Anti-Comintern pact, or 
‘that most of those international disturbances which have 
created so much havoc in different centres’ can be traced to the 
Jews. No wonder that his highly-placed German friends are warm 
in their appreciation! Lord Londonderry sees the crux of Anglo- 
German relations (and owing to his close association with the 
German leaders he is in a better position to judge than most) ina 
just settlement of the colonial question. But he is himself 
‘reluctant to cede a yard of colonial territory’ although he be- 
lieves that the issue of peace or war depends on that very 
question. 

It is a relief to turn from such dismal speculations to a German 
work? which can only promote understanding and good will. 
‘Translation’, Novalis declared, ‘was a national trait of the 
Germans’, and indeed, in no other language is it possible, as 
Goethe reminds us, to ‘absorb the culture of so many other 
nations’. These new renderings of famous English poems, from 
Sir Philip Sidney to W. B. Yeats, continue the great tradition, 


1The Marquess of Londonderry, Ourselves and Germany, December 1938. 6d. 
* Hans Hennecke, Englische Gedichte von Shakespeare bis W. B. Yeats, Berlin, Kiepenheuer, 


1938. 
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and German readers may account themselves fortunate in possess- 
ing so trustworthy a guide to our golden treasury of English 
poetry. It is Herr Hennecke’s great merit to have emphasized the 
deeply religious content of the best English verse and to have 
given prominence in his anthology to the metaphysical poems of 
Donne, Marvell, Vaughan, Waller, Christina Rossetti, Tennyson 
and, above all, of Wordsworth, whose greatness and influence is 
again being realized in modern England, and who is still imper- 
fectly known to the wider German public. With unerring instinct 
Herr Hennecke selects just that poem of an author which epitom- 
izes his work, as when he chooses Yeats’ ‘Sailing to Byzantium’, 
one of the finest English lyrics of recent years. A comparison of 
the translation with the English original—and by printing them 
side by side Herr Hennecke invites comparison—makes it clear 
that the spirit and form of the English have been faithfully, 
sympathetically, lovingly preserved. And only to those who 
love is it given to reach perfect understanding. 


The Political Wisdom of Goethe 


Quotation, like imitation, may well pass as the sincerest form 
of flattery, and the Germans should be gratified by the effective 
tag from Faust with which Sir John Anderson closed his speech 
on national service at the Albert Hall on January 25: “That which 
thy fathers have bequeathed to thee, earn it anew if thou would’st 
possess it.’ 

“Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast 
Erwirb es um es zu besitzen.’ 


The tenacity of the cultural tradition which, since Carlyle, has 
linked Scotland and Germany is again apparent, for there is 
scarcely another minister of the Crown who would have turned 
Goethe to such account. And it is typical, too, of the attitude 
of this country to Goethe (as Mr. Hayens points out in an article 
in the present number of this Journal) that since Victorian days 
we have always insisted on seeing in him the thinker rather than 
the poet. 

Other English politicians, too, might go further than to the 
Sage of Weimar for their rhetorical embellishments and fare 
worse. The Xenien, Zahme Xenien, the Maximen und Reflexionen, 
even the Buch des Unmuts from the Divan afford a veritable mine 
of worldly wisdom, to be lifted for the asking. Does Mr. 
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Chamberlain seek to justify his excursions to Munich or Rome? 
At once Goethe affords a cue. 

‘Dictators, friend, it must be confessed, 

You'll never banish them, never! 

And I like to talk to tyrants best, 

They are so uncommonly clever!”? 


The policy of appeasement might be summed up in another 


quatrain from the Divan: 
‘When nations quarrel 

And scorn each other and blame— 

They all forget 

That each of them wants the same.’ 
Is an opponent of Sir Stafford Cripps at a loss for an opening? 
A distich from the Vzer Jahreszeiten will provide it: 

‘Why they’re forming a patty, a perfectly monstrous proceeding! 
Our party, of course, is a perfectly natural thing.’ 

That ‘measure of persuasion’ which some prominent Govern- 
ment back-benchers would use to encourage enlistment in the 
defensive services might be introduced by a gentle reminder 
from the Zahme Xenien: 

“When are men most useless, would you say? 

When they can’t command and can’t obey.’ 
And, to conclude with another quotation from Faust, we might 
all, politicians and electorate, soldiers and civilians take to heart 
‘der Weisheit letzter Schluss’: 

‘He only earns his freedom and existence, 
Who daily conquers them anew.’ 


Das Berliner Tageblatt 


English readers will have read with regret of the extinction of 
this once famous pillar of German liberalism which has now 
gone the same way as Tante Voss, the Neue Freie Presse and 
the Catholic Germania. Though ‘gleichgeschaltet’ since 1933 like 
the rest of the German press (how long, one wonders, will the 
Frankfurter Zeitung survive the clean sweep of Dr. Goebbels’ 
broom?) the Berliner Tageblatt, by its mere existence, was 4 


1From the West-dstlicher Divan, in the translation by Miss Stawell from The Practicael 
Wisdom of Goethe, Allen and Unwin, 1933, a free rendering of : ‘ Ubermacht, ihr k6nnt es 
spiiren, Ist nicht aus der Welt zu bannen; Mir gefallt zu konversieren Mit Gescheiten, mit 
Tyrannen.’’ Ubermacht is here used much in the sense of the later Ubermensch, 
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dangerous reminder of those democratic, ‘liberalistic’ days when 
newspapers helped to shape the course of home and foreign 
policy. How great was the influence of the Berliner Tageblatt 
before the War emerges clearly from those fascinating volumes 
of reminiscences by its former editor, Dr. Theodor Wolff: The 
Eve of 1914 (1935) and Through Two Decades (1936). 


Else Lasker-Schiiler 

Else Lasker-Schiiler, better known to English readers as a poet 
and a novelist, appeared in another light when her drawings of 
Palestine were exhibited in London during the first half of 
February. True, she had always liked to illustrate her own 
volumes, but here was proof that she was more than a dabbler in 
the arts. It was an accident, she maintains, that she was born in 
Elberfeld; her real home was in the East, and she carries her 
Jewish ancestry with pride and dignity. Her early poetry, Die 
Nachte Tino von Bagdads (1907), Der Prinz von Theben (1914), 
Hebraische Balladen (1913) above all, is filled with spiritual 
nostalgia for the Orient. And now that it has been vouchsafed to 
her to see the land of her heart’s desire with her human eyes, 
her latest book, Das Hebraerland (1938)—to quote from Dr. 
William Rose’s address at the opening of the exhibition—‘is 
infused with the ecstasy she experienced at finding herself in 
Palestine. She remembers that King David and King Solomon 
were also poets, and she feels her kinship with them across the 
centuries.” The drawings which adorned the walls of Messrs 
Matthiessen’s galleries were not the immediate result of the 
emotions which assailed her in the Holy Land. They were not 
made while the subjects were before her. Rather are they, like 
Wordsworth’s poetry, the reconstructed vision of her inward 
eye. To quote Dr. Rose once more: ‘She sat before the window of 
her room at Ziirich, in the country of her exile, her physical body 
in Switzerland, but her eyes filled with the East. She was in the 
land of the Bible, which is not of this world.’ 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


HistToricau dy G. P. Goocxu 


Letters of the Prince Consort 1831-1861, edited by Dr. Kurt 
Jagow, Murray, 18s. 
A translation of an important collection of material, much of it ney, 


A. S$. Duncan Jones, The Struggle for Religions Freedom in Germany, 
Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 

The Dean of Chichester writes with unique knowledge of the facts 
and the actors. 


W. O. Henderson, Te Zollverein, Cambridge University Press, 


18s. 

The first fully documented account in English of the measure 
which, more than any other, accomplished the economic and political 
unity of Germany, and was the greatest achievement of the Prussian 
Civil Service. A reliable book of reference for the student of the 
internal development and the external relations of Germany during the 


crucial years 1833-1888. 


W. F. Bruck, Social and Economic History of Germany 1888-1938. 
Milford, 12s. 6d. 

An authoritative survey by an ex-official in the German Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and an ex-Professor of Political Economy at Minster. 
The book takes up the story where Henderson leaves off and is particu- 


larly full on the Third Reich. 


John W. Wheeler Bennett, Brest-Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace, 
March 1918. Macmillan, 21s. 


One of the most important works ever published on the diplomatic 
history of the world war. The author has obtained material from most 
of the surviving actors in the drama he describes. 


David Lloyd George, The Truth about the Peace Treaties, 2 vols. 


Gollancz, 36s. 

As thrilling a story as the author’s War Memoirs. Vol. 1 is entirely 
devoted to the Treaty of Versailles. The thesis is that the treaties were 
all right, but that they were sabotaged in the following years by 


incompetent statesmen. 
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Elizabeth Wiskemann, Crechs and Germans, Oxford University 
Press. 128. 6d. 

An elaborate and masterly historical survey, published in June 1938, 
of the antagonism between the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans which 
brought Europe to the verge of war last September. 


Oswald Redlich, Das Werden einer Grossmacht: Osterreich 
1700-1740. 
The seventh volume of the Geschichte Osterreichs commenced by 


Alfons Huber and continued by the veteran Vienna historian. The 
hero of the story is Prince Eugene. 


Guido Zernatto, Die Wahrheit iiber Osterreich, Longmans, New 
York. 


The first authoritative account of the last years, months and days of 
the Austrian Republic. The author was secretary of the Vaterlandische 
Front and one of the few intimate friends of Schuschnigg, who des- 
ctibed to him in detail the momentous conversation with Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden in February 1938. 


Ludwig Raschdau, Unter Bismarck und Caprivi. Erinnerungen 
eines Deutschen Diplomaten aus den Jahren 1885-1894, Berlin, 
Mittler. 

A very valuable contribution to the history of German diplomacy by 
the only surviving member of Bismarck’s professional collaborators. 


Hermann Rauschning, Die Revolution des Nihilismus, Europa 
Verlag, Ziirich. 8 fcs. 

The most important book on the Nazis since Stephen Roberts’ The 
House that Hitler built. The author was president of the Danzig Senate, 
but left the Nazi party owing to his increasing dislike of its radical 
doctrines and methods. A book of unusual power and interest. 


Friedrich Stieve, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, Oldenbourg, 
Munich. 

A popular narrative, the Lestmotive being the longing for, and attain- 
ment of, unity. Though the book ends with praise of Hitler, it is 
hot mere propaganda. 


Werner Richter, Kaiser Friedrich III. Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 
Ziitich u. Leipzig. 
A popular biography, utilizing all the available material. The 


Emperor’s ‘ Nachlass’, except for portions of his Diary, remains un- 
published. 
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Egon Caesar Conte Corti, Ludwig I. von Bayern. Sein Ringen um 
Freiheit, Schinhett und Liebe. Bruckmann, Miinchen, Mo.80. 


A very readable biography of the founder of modern Munich based 

on a good deal of unpublished material. 

Lirerary Jy L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
Hermann Schneider, Die Gétter der Germanen. Tibingen, Mohr, 
1938. 

‘Ein Volk ist tot wenn seine GOtter tot sind’ Stefan George 
declared and, no doubt, the vogue of German mythology in the Third 
Reich is a direct result of the resurgence of the nation. But Professor 
Schneider is too good a scholar to grind political axes, and his book is 
concerned with what the ancient Germans themselves believed about 
their gods, and not with any modern propaganda for paganism. It 
is an impartial historical account derived from the sources (and these 
are lamentably slender) of the origin of the gods, their rise and fall, 
It is a fascinating story brilliantly told. 


Julius Petersen, Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung. Band |: 
Werk und Dichter. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. 


This weighty volume by the senior professor of German in Berlin 
provides a complete survey of the history of literary criticism for the 
last 150 years with special reference to methodology, and nowhere has 
the history of literature been subject to such revolutionary theorizing 
as in Germany since the War. Professor Petersen is a reliable guide 
through the maze of fact and theory comprised in that vast corpus of 
critical literature which is the despair of the young Germanist. Fifty 
pages of closely printed references testify to his amazing learning; 
and this is but the first of a vast concordance planned in three volumes ! 


Leonhard Beriger, Die /iterarische Wertung. Ein Spektrum der 
Kritik. Halle, Niemeyer, 1938. 

Those who cannot wait for the conclusion of Petersen’s encyclo- 
paedic work might do worse than consult this very readable ‘ Kritik 
der Kritik ’ by one who is obviously a very competent critic himself. 
Whilst the author’s sympathies are apparently with the religious, 
national approach to literature which is so much to the fore in present- 
day Germany legitimate literary values are nevertheless given theif 
fair share of attention. A suggestive book. 


The Editor regrets that, owing to pressure of space, further 
literary notes must be held over until the next number. 




















